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Series 


Mary of Plymouth Peter of New Amsterdam 
Richard of Jamestown Stephen of Philadelphia 
Ruth of Boston Calvert of Maryland 


PRICE, EACH, 35 cents. FOR YEARS 3-5 


HESE attractive historical readers deal with the 

ay early colonial period of American history from an 
entirely original viewpoint, the story of each settle- 

» ment being told by one of the ehildren living in the col- 
ony. For this reason only such incidents as a child might rt , 
notice, or learn of by hearsay, are introduced—but all “To teach the young idea howtoecarn 
such incidents are, as far as possible, historical facts, and a living.” -—This is the purpose of all in- 

' ogether present a delightfully graphic and comprehen- struction inshorthand and typewriting. 
| sive description of the life of the early colonists. The most useful instruction in 
' The style in which the children tell the stories reads as typewriting is that which gives the 
» charmingly as that of a fairy tale, and abounds in quaint pupil the widest opportunities to earn 


* humor and in wholesome, old-fashioned philosophy. The a good living. This, of course, means 
| Mlustrations are numerous and attractive. instruction on the 
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A 76-page illustrated Guide to Good Reading R e mM i n g t Oo n 


will be sent to any teacher on request, 





“Recognized Leader Among Typewriters” 
American Book Company Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
i / ove , bore 
New Yerk Cincinnati Chicago Boston New York and Everywhere 



































BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 





School Superintendents ——= 
THE STAMFORD ELECTRIC CLOCK AND PROGRAM SYSTEM 


supplies uniform and correct time to all class-rooms, automatically operates all class 


signals and gongs day by day on any desired program. Send for ESTIMATES and 
BULLETIN 108. 


MOTORS, DYNAMOS, MOTOR GENERATORS, Etc., for School Labora- 
tories, adopted by N. Y. Board of Education. See Bulletin No. 106. 
FACTORY AND WORKS AT STAMFORD, CONN. 


|ENGINEERING SPECIALTY COMPANY. Mirs. Stamford, Connecticut 
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A series of Music Readers rep- 
Tesenting the ideal course for the gram- 
mar grades. Its aim is to develop in 
the child an intelligent appreciation and 
enjoyment of good music, a musical and 
expressive voice, the ability to read 
music at sight, and the power of musical 
interpretation, 


Lewiston, Augusta, Bangor, Barre, Nashua, 
Concord, Dover, Boston, Cambridge, New Bed- 
ford, Salem, Hartford, Waterbury, New Britain 
and Pawtucket, among dozens of other cities 
and towns throughout New England, stamp 
this as a series far in the lead for musical 


instruction in the common schools. 











29 Beacon Street, Boston 
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The Use of Phrases in the 
New-World Speller Series 


In many cases the pupils are directed to use the 
words in phrases. This affords an opportunity to 
review constantly such troublesome phrases as 
‘*there is’? *‘ their hats,’ ‘‘too much,” and others. 
It is invaluable also in bringing together nouns and 
appropriate adjectives, verbs and appropriate ad- 
verbs, prepositions with their objects, etc., still 
leaving to the pupil the task of 
sentence. 


completing the 


a 


‘“‘The use of characteristic phrases all through 
the book is a novel and valuable feature. These 
phrases give definition in the natural way, by con- 
text. Psychologically, the test of spelling is the 
way a word is written when the focus of attention is 
on something else—when spelling is in the fringe of 
consciousness. These phrases give opportunity for 
such tests, and, taken in connection with the 
frequent dictation exercises, reduce spelling to a 
normal function,’’-—A. P. Hollis, State Normal School, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


A MOTHER GOOSE 
READER 


BY CHARLES W. MICKENS, Superintendent of 
Schools, Adrian, Mich., and Louise Robinson, 
Louisa M. Alcott School, Boston. 


Cloth 190 Pages 36 cents 
most successful development of those 
dear, beloved favorites of childhood — 
Mother Goose rhymes — into little stories 
and lessons to follow after the child has 
finished his Primer. 


The illustrations are artistic, quaint, and 
help the child to understand more of both 
the charm and the meaning of the rhyme. 
The little stories add to his vocabulary and 
teach him to read sentences that are just a 
little harder than the Primer. 
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THE BALTIMORE REPORT. 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN; 


CALVIN N- KENDALL; AND ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY:- 


[Dr. Brown, Superintendent Kendall, and Professor Cubberley were appointed a commission to investigate 


and report upon the school system of Baltimore. 


The occasion for the appointment of the commission was a 


radical difference between certain teachers, principals, and some members of the board of education and Super- 
intendent J. H. Van Sickle. These differences were leading to political complications when the commission was 


appointed which has just reported.] 


The schools are operating under a charter 
adopted in 1898 for the purpose of eliminating 
partisan politics. 

There is the danger, always present, even under 
improved forms of administration, of a return to 
pernicious political conditions. The health of a 
system of schools depends upon the fidelity of that 
system to the interests of the whole community, 
quite apart from private and factional interests. 
To keep the schools on this high plane of public 
service, above all partisanship, is the first concern 
of those charged with their administration. 

The expenditures for education in the city of 
Baltimore are relatively low. At certain points, 
chiefly those touching supervision, the salaries 
of teachers, and elementary school buildings, the 
recommendations involve an increase of expendi- 
tures. They have, however, refrained from sug- 
gesting any increase which would carry the ex- 
penditures for the school department of Balti- 
more above the expenditures for the schools of 
other cities of approximately the same popula- 
tion, or above the average per capita expenditures 
for education in the larger cities of this country. 

With reference to any school system the im- 
portant thing is not so much the question, What 
is its present status? as that other question, Is it 
moving in the right direction? It is clear to us 
that, under the charter of 1898, in spite of certain 
particulars in which changes are still called for, 
the general movement in Baltimore has been un- 
mistakably in the direction of improvement. The 
commission has been repeatedly struck with ad- 
miration for progress which has been made in the 
face of more than ordinary difficulties. 

The forward movement in Baltimore has 
been checked of late by those controversies which 
are a matter of common knowledge. 

The commission has become convinced that an 
urgent need of the school system is the united 
support of the community. The aims and plans 
of the school authorities, as well as the measure of 
success that has thus far been attained in carry- 
ing those purposes into effect, are worthy of the 
confidence of the people of Baltimore. 

Some measure of difference of opinion respect- 
ing any school system is always to be expected. 
When controversy becomes embittered, however, 
it not only arrests the progress of improvements 
and accentuates reactionary tendencies, but, in 
particular, it increases the danger that the 
schools will be btought into political entangle- 
ments. We call repeated attention to this danger, 


because we believe it is a vital consideration in 
any public school system. 

In its general scope the school system calls for 
approval. Expenditures have been concentrated 
upon what may be called the central core of the 
system, the ordinary elementary and high schools, 
and very little has gone to extensions and append- 
ages of the school system. We do not commend 
the Baltimore system for the relatively slight at- 
tention which it has devoted to the so-called 
“wider uses of the school plant,” but we do re- 
gard it as good judgment on the part of the school 
authorities that so long as the funds available 
for the schools have been relatively low, they 
should have been employed for ordinary school 
purposes, 

Within the scope of the ordinary elementary 
schools, important provision has been made for 
variety in the instruction and training offered, to 
meet the various needs of pupils. We refer 
particularly to the variety of needs which grows 
out of a variety of abilities. We know of no sys- 
tem of schools in which better provision is made 
for pupils of more than ordinary ability than that 
which Baltimore offers“in the so-called prepara- 
tory classes. After observing these classes and 
considering the arguments concerning them, both 
pro and con, we are unanimous in regarding them 
as among the best features of the Baltimore sys- 
tem. The provision which is made for backward 
pupils and for pupils who are hard to govern, as 
well as for habitual truants, calls in the main for 
decided commendation. 

We have found in different schools in Baltimore 
a wide divergence among teachers and principals 
in their understanding of the present require- 
ments as to sectional teaching. It would seem to 
us probable that the opposition to that system 
would disappear if the regulations, both nominal 
and implied, were more generally understood. 

The supervision of schools is a means of help- 
ing the class teachers and increasing their effi- 
ciency. Where the supervisory force is small the 
members of the board of superintendents can 
meet the individual teachers only at long inter- 
vals, and supervision must be too largely carried 
on through general orders and directions. These 
are liable to misunderstanding. As a _ conse- 
quence, supervision by a small staff of superin- 
tendents is sometimes felt as repressive and oner- 
ous, where supervision directed to the same ends 
by a fairly large and efficient staff would be found 
altogether helpful. In comparison with other 
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cities, Baltimore appears to be provided with an 
insufficient corps of supervisory officers. 

The “sectional” arrangement provides for su- 
pervision by “vertical” divisions; that is, one 
group, embracing all of the elementary grades 
from the first to the eighth, under a single head, 
stands side by side with a similar group, and the 
Same arrangement is repeated throughout the 
city. This system is supplemented with super- 
vision by “horizontal” divisions, as in the case of 
certain special subjects—music, drawing, and 
others—the supervisor of instruction in one of 
these subjects having relations with the teachers in 
all of the groups so far as they are concerned with 
teaching that subject. We recommend an in- 
crease in the amount of such “horizontal” super- 
vision. 

It is of the utmost importance that the city 
should secure as supervisors the persons best 
equipped, by native endowment and by profes- 
sional training and experience, that can be had in 
any part of this country. 

Under existing charter provisions the teachers 
have permanent tenure of their positions. While 
they may be dismissed for cause, the pre- 
scribed procedure is such as to render dismissal 
practically impossible save in extreme cases. 
Such an arrangement has its advantages, particu- 
larly when it protects a sifted body of trained and 
competent teachers. Here it has been applied to 
a body of teachers, the great majority of whom 
were appointed to positions in the school depart- 
ment under the conditions obtaining before the 
present charter provisions went into effect, and 
upon a requirement of only the most meagre 
preparation. 

The teaching body, as we have seen it, even 
leaving out of account those members appointed 
under the requirements now in force, is much bet- 
ter than those earlier requirements might lead one 
to expect. We have seen teachers in Baltimore 
whose work would rank with the best with which 
we are familiar, and we are glad to pay honor to 
the service they are rendering. But alongside of 
much that is good, and some of it extremely good, 
there is much that we should regard as poor, and 
much more that, at best, is of mediocre quality. 
In this matter it is not sufficient to have a high 
average, the low grade of efficiency at one point 
being offset by a high grade of efficiency at an- 
other point. The pupils under the teacher of low 
efficiency are not helped by the fact that there is 
high efficiency somewhere else. It is a high gen- 
eral level of efficiency that the school administra- 
tion must seek to establish and maintain. It has 
seemed to us that much of the complaint made is 
caused by the imperfect work of the weaker mem- 
bers of the teaching force, who are practically 
secure in their positions. 

It is not to be forgotten that what is needed in 
a modern teaching body is not only efficiency, but 
progressive efficiency. The requirements in 
teaching are changing from year to year as are 
the requirements in other fields of activity. A 
body of public school teachers should be so well 
trained, both professionally and in general, that 
they can carry forward a program of continuous 
educational improvement. 
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We have no hesitation in expressing the 
opinion, based on the experience of other cities, 
that the present scale of salaries is too low. 

The commission regards promotional examina- 
tions as a proper and serviceable method looking 
to the improvement of a body of teachers, many 
of whom are below a reasonable standard for 
the present day as regards general and profes- 
sional education. It is not the only method to 
that end, but is probably as effective, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, as any that might be em- 
ployed. We see no reason accordingly to con- 
demn the system in principle. The real question 
regarding its employment in Baltimore seems to 
us merely the practical question as to how far it 
can be made to work. The fact that a majority of 
the Baltimore teachers are opposed to it, and that 
this opposition has produced something like a 
deadlock, in that many of the teachers have even 
sacrificed a chance for an increase of salary rather 
than take the examinations, seems to us, accord- 
ingly, to present not so much a question of princi- 
ple as a question whether better results can be 
secured by a modification of the method. 

Nearly a generation ago Baltimore was among 
the first of American cities to introduce manual 
training into the schools. The time now devoted 
to such training is not unreasonable in amount, 
being only a little above the average for the 
larger American cities. As yet, Baltimore has 
made only a slight beginning in the more strictly 
industrial training. We regard it as desirable 
that experimentation in this difficult and impor- 
tant branch of the newer education should be car- 
ried steadily forward, but not too rapidly for a 
careful appraisement of results and methods. 

With occasional exceptions, we have found the 
order and government of the schools deserving 
commendation. We should judge from what we 
have seen that the ordinary and traditional rela- 
tions between pupils and teachers are good. We 
can not pass an opinion, from personal observa- 
tion, upon the more difficult and critical aspects of 
the government of the schools, inasmuch as the 
most troublesome pupils seldom show their worst 
side when visitors are present. 

On general principles we should not advise the 
restoration of the rod as a means of discipline. 
It may, however, be found advisable to make it 
use permissive, under proper safeguards, in the 
rooms provided.for pupils who are more than 
ordinarily hard to govern, where it may offer one 
more “last resort” in dealing with really in- 
subordinate pupils. Even if its use should be 
permitted in these special rooms, the best teach- 
ers of such classes would have recourse to it but 
rarely. 

The subject of co-education of boys and girls 
has not, so far as we can learn, aroused such seri- 
ous question in other cities as has recently been 
raised in Baltimore. The preponderance of 
American opinion seems to be very markedly on 
the side of co-education in both primary and 
grammar schools. ° 

The commission was harmonious, and the re- 
port unanimous. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


PROVIDENCE, JUNE 29, 30, AND JULY 1. 


HON. PAYSON SMITH, 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Eightieth session, 
Every minute enjoyable. 
The 


Providence hospitality was greatly in 


oldest educational association in the world. 
evidence. 
The open-air school was the first in America. 

President Payson Smith was businesslike and 
eminently courteous. 

The best exhibit of New England school work 
that the Institute has ever had. 

State Normal school building best of meeting 
places in fts eighty years’ history. 

The central theme of the session was “The Edu- 
cational Interests of New England.” 

Governor and mayor were genuinely hearty in 
their spoken welcome and its application. 

The program was -exceptionally strong. The 
evening addresses were never surpassed in popu- 
lar interest. 

The Hyannis Normal school had a special ex- 
hibit, with Miss Julia Haynes of the biology de- 
partment in charge. 

Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford gave as an evening lec- 
ture his delightful address on “The Problems of 
Life.’ It was ardently enjoyed by all. 

Governor Aram J. Pothier gave a reception to 
the members in the executive chamber of the 
. State house—an unusual courtesy and an enjoy- 
able occasion. 

Arthur D. Call of Hartford had an address of 
rare interest and great importance. We have 
heard no one talk so efficiently on peace in twenty 
minutes as did Mr. Call. 


State Superintendent Walter E. Ranger and 
Normal School Principal J. L. Alger were on 
duty at all times, and more efficient hosts have 
not been known by the A. I. I> 

Richard 


Pearson Hobson of Santiago fame 


gave, as an evening lecture, his story of his bril- 


liant, daring adventure, and repeated his Japan 
scare, and was popular as always. 

Dr. William A. Mowry of Hyde Park, one of 
the fathers of the Institute, and one of the men 
oftenest on the program, spoke on “What Shall 
We Do with Troublesome Boys?” 

Brown University, established in 1664 at War- 
ren, and removed to this city in 1670, has upwards 
of 1,000 students, and is one of the most im- 
portant of New England colleges. 

The Rhode Island Normal school, beautifully 
located in this city, has the most expensive and 
attractive normal school plant in New England, 
and the grounds are the most beautiful of any 
normal school grounds in America. 

The election of Charles T. C. Whitcomb of 
Brockton as president for 1912 assures the Insti- 
tute of an exceptionally strong meeting. He 
knows what to do and how to do it, and has the 
ambition to have the best meeting ever. 


LL. D., PRESIDENT. 

lhe secondary school section had one of the 
yest programs ever 
national or special, 


1 . . . . 
given in any association, 


with Professor Frank W. 
Nicolson, chairman of the New England College 
Entrance Certificate Board, and Professor Clif- 
ford H. Moore of Harvard University, experts on 
college entrance. 

The school officials and teachers of the state 
gave a free excursion on the steamboat Squantum, 
which took the party through the bay to New- 
port harbor, giving an opportunity to see Gaspee 
Point, Rocky Point, and other places of interest 
along both shores. The local committee made 
this excursion an exceedingly interesting affair. 

There was a fine display of school garden, agri- 
cultural and industrial products; photographs and 
lantern slides of gardens, laboratories, equipment, 
and pupils’ hand work; plans and reports con- 
cerning garden and industrial work, illustrated 
with models ; sample outfits ; written exercises and 
hand work to show. correlation with other sub- 
jects. 

THE CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 

In 1637 Roger Williams bought the territory 
hereabouts from the Indians. In 1640 a town 
government was established, and in 1644 a royal 
charter was obtained for “Providence Plantations 
on Narragansett Bay in New England.” 

For the first century and a half Providence was. 
much smaller than Newport. As late as the 
Revolutionary war the population was only about 
4,000. Now it is the second largest city in New 
England, with a population of 225,000. 

PROVIDENCE LIBRARIES. 


No other American city has as choice a library 
life and spirit. A larger proportion of the popu- 
lation know and enjoy good books than in any 
other American city if the proportion of rare 
books in the libraries signifies anything. It was 
one of the first places in America to have a pub- 
lic library. 

In 1753 the Providence library was established 
by a private association. 

Before the Revolutionary war there were three 
public libraries established, which are still emi- 
nently valuable. At that time there were only 
about 4,000 people in Providence. Brown Uni- 
versity library was one of the three, and the John 
Carter Brown library—the most famous collection 
of rare Americana in the world probably—was 
the other. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS AT A. L. L 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH TROUBLESOME BOYS 


BY WILLIAM A, MOWRY, PH.D., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 





Our entire plan of, rewards and punishments, 
the whole structure of courts of justice, indeed, 
to a large extent, our present system of civil gov- 
ernment, all, have grown up from the middle ages, 
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-and in the schools. 


country were the chief offenders. 


the culprit?” 


thing better in its place. 


-elementary grades are immature persons. 
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‘feudal times, not to go back, as we must, for some 
of it, to the old Roman law. 

So, through all the ages, the law of retaliation 
thas prevailed in the courts, in family government, 
We inherited the rule from 
Those great public schools in that 
The question 
Should in no case be “What does he deserve? 
How severe a punishment does this offence war- 
rant?’ The teacher should weigh two questions 
of a different nature, “What does the best interest 
of the school require, and what will be the best for 
Not “What does he deserve,” but 
“What will benefit him the most?” 

Indeed, in many cases the good of the school 


England. 


does not come into the case because the school 


knows nothing and,needs to know nothing about 
it. Then the query is, what course will be of the 


“greatest good to the pupil, how can we best and 
.quickest reform him to a better life? 
:trine of interest at once appears. 


The doc- 
Young people 
learn but little except they first become inter- 


-ested. 


The best way to correct an evil is to put some- 
Instead of trying to 
eradicate an evil tendency by force, by threats, or 
punishment, oftentimes by advice, lectures, or 
commands, it will prove far better to suggest 
some course which is agreeable and seems agree- 


-able to the boy, which will at once attract his in- 


terest. By following such a course he will soon 
forget his former tendency, and a_ cure is 


- effected. 


This plan has a broad application, but nowhere 
has it greater success than in the schoolroom. 
That judge of the juvenile court in Denver, Ben 
B. Lindsey, owes a large share of his well-de- 
served fame to his skill in carrying out this simple 
principle. It is te eradicate the evil by substi- 
tuting the good. 

What is te be done to put in force these princi- 
ples? We must remember that the pupils in the 
Their 
powers of reasoning are yet only partially devel- 
oped. Logic and logical sequences have very lit- 
tle influence upon their conduct. Their sensi- 
bilities are keen, and they generally display a 
superabundance of animal spirits, but their 
system of ethics is yet very crude. They need 
to be educated here as well as in the three R's. 
Interest with them is large. Observation is keen. 
They are quick to recognize kindness, good will, 
and a disposition to help them in matters that in- 
terest them. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF SMALL SCHOOLS. 


BY PROFESSOR E. E. BALCOMB, 
Rhode Island Agricultural College. 


Consolidation brings the following advantages: 
It renders possible the grading of schools and the 
proper classification of pupils, and permits more 
time for recitations. It insures the employment 
and iretencion of better teachers. It leads the 
way to longer terms of school and a higher grade 
of instruction. It gives more effective super- 
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vision. It renders possible high school work. 
It makes possible better and more sanitary 
schoolhouses, gives better janitor service and 
better equipment in the way of books, charts, 
maps, etc. It arouses more emulation and en- 
thusiasm among pupils owing to greater num- 
bers. It enables the new subjects of agriculture, 
domestic science, and industrial work to be in- 
troduced into the rural schools. 
good roads movement. 
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TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


BY ADELAIDE V. FINCH, 
Lewiston, Maine. 

It is peculiarly fitting that this subject should 
be discussed here in the state with the only ideal 
law in the country in regard to teachers’ retire- 
ment. The true reasons for giving pensions to 
teachers are as follows: First, to attract out of the 
service teachers who, through age or disability, 
can no longer render first-class service; second, to 
attract into the service a larger number of per- 
sons who will in time become superior teachers; 
third, to render those who are in the service more 
comfortable in their work and less annoyed by 
the chafing of the harness, through the thought 
that by and by a pension leisure will come. 

Pensions accomplish all three of these reasons, 
and all three are for the benefit of the schools and 
the public, and hence pensions for teachers are 
justifiable, but not on personal grounds. This 
means better teaching done, better work obtained 
from the children; in other words, the efficiency 
of the school system wherever a pension system 
is in force. 

No state approaches the Rhode Island law, and 
other states should learn from and follow the ex- 
ample of this smallest and most progressive state. 
The most common plan is the city pension estab- 
lished under state legislation. Many cities in our 
country have established retirement funds for 
their teachers. 

All things considered, the New York city pen- 
sion bill is regarded as the best city pension bill in 
existence for a large city. Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Rochester, N. Y., have excellent systems among 
cities of the smaller class. 

ae EAD Re Se 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts leads in cities having medical in- 
spection. One-fourth of all the cities in the 
United States having medical inspection are in 
Massachusetts. She leads in the number of 
school doctors employed; in cities having indi- 
vidual drinking cups; in cities having sanitary 
fountains; in cities that have eliminated feather 
dusters; in instruction in regard to alcohol and 
tobacco; in instruction as to tuberculosis; and in 
instruction as to “first aid.” Massachusetts is 
second only to New York in the number of school 
nurses employed, and is second only because of 
the vast number employed in New York city. 
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It is either a bubble fountain or individual cups 
for school use. 
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RIGHT THINKING. 


BY PRESIDENT A, LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
Harvard University. 


Ezekiel, of all the ancient prophets, is the one 
who strikes us as coming closer than any other 
to our own times. He expressed the doctrine 
that is now prevalent, namely, that every indi- 
vidual is responsible for his own conduct. The 
old doctrine of Israel was that the community as 
a whole was responsible for the act of the indi- 
vidual, and for it could-be punished. To-day 
every individual is not only responsible for his 
own conduct, but is also responsible for his duty 
to the whole community. 

The keynote of the present day is efficiency, and 
men demand tangible results as a 
measure of all achievement. We 
ask of a man what he has done, and 
require of him definite tasks per- 
formed. Emphasis is everywhere 
placed upon unselfish achievement, 
and although this doctrine of good 
works is essential, it is not all. 

We hold a man responsible not 
only for his conduct, but for his 
thought; not only for his acts, but 
ior his opinions. The first opinion 
that a man forms is in reference to 
the rectitude of his own conduct. 

It is natural for the man who is in 
a certain occupation to accept the 
code of ethics prevalent in that occupation, and 
the cogent arguments for conforming to accepted 
standards are plenty. Business is business, men 
say, and not charity, and we must conform to the 
ethics which govern the business of to-day. 

Arguments like these are not wholly false, and 
they have a proper application, but it is easy to 
carry, them to excess, and, by means of them, ex- 
plain anything at all. If men, although not 
actually dishonest, are not over-scrupulous, and 
accept without careful consideration and thought 
the standards that they seem to see in force in 
their own business, the standard of business in- 
tegrity will have a tendency to be lowered. 

In the business of to-day almost all large con- 
cerns are corporate, so that a man of large affairs 
is rarely in a position to be conscientious at his 
own expense. He is acting for other people, so 
numerous and so scattered that he cannot consult 
them if he will. We are facing to-day a serious 
problem in that the owners of property are, to a 
large extent, absentees, so far as the management 
of their own property is concerned, and this is 
apt to be demoralizing. 

There is also a tendency at the present time for 
men to think loosely about practical questions. 





PROF. P. P. CLAXTON, 
U. 8. Commissioner of Education.‘ 


Men are so eager to act that they go ahead re-- 
gardless of the principles upon which they act.. 
Men are not satisfied to wait until they have 
worked out all the principles, but, full of enthusi- 
asm, too frequently act without careful fore— 
thought. 

Energy and enthusiasm are good things, but 
along with them right thinking is essential, and 
between the two, enthusiasm and right thinking, 
we are most in danger of neglecting the latter es- 
sential. In fact, a mistake is a sin in so far as it 
is due to lack of careful consideration, in so far 
as it is due to mental indolence. 

In a pure democracy every one 
is entitled to take part in forming 
public opinion, and since no one has 
exclusive charge of that duty, every 
one is apt to shun the responsibility, 
and cast it upon the shoulders of the 
multitude. We have a sense of 
being eliminated from responsibility 
by being on the popular side, and 
there is a constant tendency to shout 
with the larger crowd whether we 
be right or wrong; but merely be- 
cause we are thus situated does not 
free us from personal responsi- 
bility. 

We must realize that there is such a thing as 
truth, and there is such a thing as absolute differ- 
ence between right and wrong. The welfare of 
any nation depends upon the success of its citi- 
zens in working out truth and acting upon its 
principles. 

College men are entering public life to-day 
more than ever before, and it is right that they 
should. If those who are best equipped think 
loosely upon questions concerning the public wel- 
fare, the people are in danger. If college men 
have nothing else they have an education, and 
they should have acquired the faculty for thinking 
clearly and deeply. 

The problems of social, business, and political 
life of to-day demand the training that college 
men have, and the college sends forth its sons to 
graple with these problems, not with hope, but 
with confidence. 
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Home craft is what they call domestic science 
in schools in London. It has eight courses— 
household business, household cookery, house- 
wifery and laundry work, dressmaking, millinery, 
hygiene, first aid, home nursing. 
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The benefits of education are so universal that all parties cam 
cordially unite in advancing it—M, B. Lamar. 
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TOO LITTLE REAL WORK. 


BY GEORGE H. 
No sweeping 


MARTIN 
Statements about boys made in 
universal terms are true. There are some boys 
of whom some things are true, and there ate 
other boys of whom very different things are true. 
Young boys do not play too much any more 
than they eat too much. They do both some- 
times. But they are made to play as much as to 
¢at. By both they live and grow. City condi- 
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No high school team of any sort would 
be willing to go off by itself and play for the sake 
of playing. They want to be surrounded by a 
crowd of cheering spectators, especially girls, and 
to have their pictures taken and their names in the 
papers. They work at play to earn applause. 


of play. 


Most modern boys do too little real work. A 
few are fortunate enough to be obliged to work, 
some to help their families, some to earn their 
education. 





INDUSTRIAL TRAINING AT HARTWELL. 


tions restrict and hamper free play, and most 
young city boys get too little chance to run and 
climb and dig and jump and throw things. Pub- 
lic playgrounds will help much, but, after all, they 
cannot restore the lost freedom of the country. 
With older boys under modern conditions, the 


case is different. A few play too much. Most 
spend too much time in watching others 
play and in reading and talking and 
dreaming about play. In older boys a 
certain amount of time spent in play is use- 


ful, probably necessary, but time spent on play is 
mostly wasted. No good comes of it either to 
body or mind. The amount of time so spent by 
boys and young men is enormous. Public ath- 
letic grounds, occupied day after day by profes- 


It has become fashionable to such 


pity boys. 
They are subjects for congratulation. 
There was a time when so many boys worked 
so much and played so little that sympathetic peo- 
ple, to bring about a change, coined the proverb, 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 
To which the believers in work responded, “All 
play and no work makes Jack an idle shirk.” 
To steer a satisfactory course for their boys be- 
tween the Scylla of work and the Charybdis of 
play was the task of wise parents, and it was for 
the most part wisely performed. Nowadays a 
the rock of all work, 
thousands are swallowed up in the whirlpool 


few boys are wrecked on 
but 
- allt miacs le Pt - + lax: 
of all play, or playing at play. 
And many who are nominally at work are al- 


sionals playing for a living and crowded with boys ways doing what George Eliot warned one of her 
paying for admission to see the game, are‘a pub- characters not to do—looking over the edge of 
lic nuisance. their work, waiting for their play to begin.—Bos- 
They have taken most of the old-time zest o1 ton Sunday Globe. 
—___—_—_—_——-e--@-0-@-0-@--e. — — 


To one who bas been.long incity pent, 

'Tis very sweet to look into tbe fair 

And open face of beaven,—-to breatbe a praver 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 


—John Keats. 
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LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A, EWINSHIP. 
HARTWELL, OHIO. 
Superintendent Arthur Powell has educational 
interests keenly alive in Hartwell, O. He has an 
elegant high school with all sorts of new and vital 
features. He has manual training in all its vari- 


ations, and even agriculture is being scientifically 
Every phase of chemistry and physics ts 


taught. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PROGRESS. 


BY W. P. WARREN. 


The greatest asset a business or an individual 
can have is the spirit of progress. Without that, 
all else is largely in vain. With it every good 
thing is possible. 

What is the spirit of progress? It is the de- 
sire to know what constitutes true 
success and the willingness to 
take the patient steps which lead 
to it;-the desire to correct errors, 
traits, and tendencies which re- 
tard progress, and the willingness 
to receive new ideas and act upon 
them; the desire to act from 











sound motives, and the willing- 
ness to give up false and tempo- 
rary success for vital and perma- 
nent growth; the eagerness to 
utilize every wholesome oppor- 
tunity ; the enthusiasm to strive for 
excellence for its own sake, and the 
energy to push on, pausing only 











STUDYING SOILS. 


being taught so as to make its application easy 
and natural. 
Southwestern Ohio is feeling the influence of 
Cincinnati and of Superintendent F. B. 
progressive spirit. 


such 


Dyer’s 
Never before was Cincinnati 
an educational leader as to-day, and its in- 
fluence is felt in Indiana and Kentucky as well as 
in Ohio. 

*No inconsiderable factor in the progress is the 


i 


attitude and spirit of the University of Cincinnati 


under President Dabney and especially of the 
University School of Education. 
> 





when the-victory is won. ° 

With this spirit the growth of a business is in- 
evitable. It is as natural as for a 
The world may furnish many 


tree to grow. 

opportunities, ap- 
preciation will quicken some motives, and the on- 
ward movement of the world can change some 
conditions, but that spark of 


progress—must come from 


fire—the spirit of 
must spring 
up in a moment of noble resolve, and must never 


within, 


be allowed to die, never to wane, never to waver. 

Examine into the lives and actions of men who 
have made the real successes in any wholesome 
line of activity, and you will see how that vital 
spark made all their achievements possible—and 
maybe you will find the spark yourself. 





DOMESTIC SCIEVCE AT HAR* WELL. 
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ST. ANDREW’S UNIVERSITY AND ITS SEMI-MILLENNIUM. 


Fourscore years before Columbus set eyes on 
this western hemisphere the first of the four lead- 
ing Scotch universities was founded at the little 
coast city of St. Andrew’s. Its sister seats of 
learning were in Glasglow, Edinburgh, and 
Aberdeen. 

St. Andrew’s had been for some centuries a 
place of no mean importance. It was located on 
the north side of a great headland that jutted out 
into the German ocean. As a port, it was in 
close commercial touch with the continent, chiefly 
with France and the low countries. Its fisher- 
men were the bravest of the brave, daring the 
perils of the North sea in pursuit of their calling. 

But it was chiefly known as a cathedral city, its 
spacious and beautiful building having been con- 
secrated in 1318, and Robert the Bruce present to 
give importance to the occasion. Here men of 
eminent piety and learning ministered, many of 
them graduates of the most renowned European 
universities. Here also they had fostered ad- 
vanced education by their cathedral and monastic 
*schools. 

But these schools—good as they were for their 
time—could not furnish a complete curriculum 
for the aspiring Scottish youth. These young 
men had to go to the University of Oxford or 
Paris to finish their education. That Scotland 
should be thus dependent on foreign lands at last 
grew intolerable, and at the opening of the fif- 
teenth century the question of a Scotch University 
for Scotchmen was being warmly debated. 

At last the desirable scheme took shape, and 
in 1411 the University of St. Andrew’s was insti- 
tuted under the patronage of King James I. and 
of Bishop Wardlaw, who had been the young 
king’s tutor. Permission was~ granted by the 
Roman Curia, and this the more readily as it was 
hoped that the new “Stadium Generale” would 
be the means of preserving the church “from 
heresy and schism.” The bishop—a learned man 
himself—attracted to it the best educated men in 
Scotland as professors, and the university opened 
its doors under the most flattering auspices. 

Soon three colleges were founded by it,—St. 
Salvator’s, St. Leonard’s, and St. Mary’s,—to 
give instruction in its three branches of study, 
theology, the arts, and civil and canon law. Stu- 
dents were many, and in time the influence of the 
univérsity was distinctly seen in the civilizing of 
Scotland. 

But its early influence for the church was to 
undergo a marked change. Scothand was carried 
along by the current of events known familiarly 
as the Reformation, and St. Andrew’s was one of 
the most important contributors to the change in 
religious thought. The days when George 
Wishart was burned at the stake before the uni- 
versity’s gate were destined not to continue, and 
at least two of the colleges connected with the 
university were foremost in effecting the change. 
This was specially true of St. Leonard’s, so that 


it became a popular remark of anyone who em- 
braced the new opinions: “He has drank at St, 
Leonard’s well.” 

For five hundred years now St. Andrew’s has 
maintained itself, and amid all the mutations of 
Scottish life, amid changes of dynasty, of religious 
faith, of commerce, and of social customs. The 
city itself has declined perceptibly. Its beetling 
castle ts in ruins. Its commerce has decayed: 
Its harbor now is accessible only to fishing craft. 
Probably its population is not much over 7,000. 
True, it has many transients, among those who 
go for the splendid sea*bathing or those who visit 
it for the attractive golf tournaments, for the golf 
links of St. Andrew’s are the finest in the world. 

But the visitor will still find there the old uni- 
versity, altered in some respects, yet still a deeply- 
respected seat of learning, and with a curriculum 
second to none. The earliest buildings have 
given way to more modern structures, which, 
however, follow the Elizabethan type. St. 


‘Leonard’s has ceased to be a college, and is now 


a high-class school for Scotch girls. Yet, though 
contracted somewhat, it remains an institution of 
which Scotland is proud. 

And now it is to celebrate its five-hundredth 
anniversary with various functions to last over 
four glad days. Andrew Carnegie—its present 
rector—will see that the celebration will be 
worthy of the university and its centuries of his- 
tory. Eminent men from the different univer- 
sities of the world have been invited, and will 
doubtless attend in large numbers. And in the 
invitations Boston has not been overlooked, for 
the Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow has been officially 
invited to be one of its guests of honor. Presi- 
dent Donaldson will not lack guests; and the 
“Laird of Skibo” will have for them all the most 
genial welcome as they enter the gates twined 
with evergreen, and bearing the significant dates: 
1411-1911. 1 


GOOD CITIZENSHIP IS PATRIOTISM. 


BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 


Patriotism has very little to do with a gun. 
Since we have only 100,000 soldiers and sailors 
out of 90,000,000 people, and disease, ignorance, 
accident, and crime are our only real enemies, 
nearly all patriots must learn to fight with other 
weapons. We want no “mollycoddles” in the war 
against graft, greed, and lawlessness. Ninety- 
nine hundredths of patriotism is good citizenship. 
Pride and patriotic forefathers does not make us 
patriots. The test of our patriotism is our zeal 
in fighting the enemies of to-day as they fought 
the enemies of their day. Look forward as well 
as backward, and lend a hand to the new citizen 
from beyond seas who needs to learn our history, 
our ideals, and our form of government. 
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AN OUT-OF-DOOR SONG. 


Come with me, oh, you world-weary, 
To the haunts of thrush and veery, 
To the cedar’s dim cathedral, 
And the palace of the pine, 
Let the soul within you capture 
Something of the wild-wood rapture, 
Something of the epic passion 
Of that harmony divine. 


Down the pathway let us follow 
Through the hemlocks to the hollow, 
To the woven, vine-wood thickets 
In the twilight vague and old, ° 
While the streamlet, winding after, 
Is a thread of silv’ry laughter, 
And the boughs above hint softly 
Of the melodies they hold. 


Through the forest, never caring 
What the way our feet are faring, 
We shall hear the wild birds revel 
In the labyrinth of tune, 
And on mossy carpets tarry 
In His temples cool and airy, 
Hung with silence, and the splendid 
Amber tapestry of noon. 


Leave the hard heart of the city, 
With its poverty of pity, 
Leave the folly and the fashion, 
Wearing out the faith of men; 
Breathe the breath of life blown over 
Upland meadows white with clover, 
And with childhood’s clearer vision, 
See the face of God again. 
—Sartiuel L. Simpson, in “The Gold-Gated West.” 
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CLEVER MANAGEMENT OF AN INCORRIGIBLE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRESTON PAPERS. 





A New York school principal, whose record as 
grade teacher is at least somewhat longer than 
that which she has made since her promotion, 
recently managed a case with a “finish” in strategy 
which would have done credit to an older offi- 
cor { 

A girl of fourteen, who was “lawless,” but not 
malicious, just simply irresponsible, was making a 
great deal of commotion in the class from time 
to time, disturbing the more serious-minded and 
leading in levity among the less orderly element. 

“Send her to me,” said Miss privately to 
her grade teacher; “not to-day; perhaps not to- 
morrow, but soon; as soon as the cumulative 
charges warrant it.” 

Within a few days Miss Mischief came into her 
principal’s office, full of youthful exuberance, her 
eyes dancing, her spirits high. For a few min- 
utes no notice was taken of her advent, the princi- 
pal being busy with routine work at first, and then 
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sending word to certain grade teachers: “Please 
don’t want Susy M if she comes asking to be 
received in your class,” but arranging with an- 
other, to whom she intended having the girl go 
last of all, to take her conditionally. 

“Why are you here?” was the first inquiry, in 
a tone of hurt surprise, gentle and kind, but with 
no hint of condoning evil. When Susy began: 
“Emma Davis——” the principal interrupted: “I 
am not asking about Emma Davis. Speak of 





yourself and of your own conduct only. Why 
are you here?” 
Susy, sobered, recited actual facts. The kind, 


but unrelenting, judge listened and meditated as 
Susy grew grave. Then she turned to the culprit: 
“I can’t send you back. That would be unjust 
to your faithful teacher. I don’t want you in the 
assembly room, because you won't learn any- 
thing there, and so would fall behind your graae. 
Besides, that might advertise you as unruly, which 
I don’t want to do, but those who saw you there 
would get a bad opinion of you. I can’t have you 
here, as this is my private office; and I don't 
want to send you home. Where can you go?” 
wisely putting the burden of result on the girl. 

“Maybe Miss So-and-So would take me,” 
Susy finally suggested, timidly, and with a serious 
light in the eyes where mischief had so lately 
shone. 

“Maybe she will. Please find out and report to 
me, for I’m worried about you,” kindly, and the 
principal turned to her other work. 

Hopefully the culprit started; but, no, Miss 
So-and-So had five more than her number now, 
and didn’t wish any others. Slowly Susy walked 
back to Miss , and so reported. 

“Very well. Try some one else, then; and let 
me know if you can find a place for yourself,” in- 
tending that the lesson should be salutary, but stop 
short of humiliation, which it did, for when Susy 
presented herself at the room where her anxious 
principal had made secret provision for her tem- 
porary reception—‘Why, yes; I have room for 
another girl of just the right sort. 
was the cheery answer to 


‘ 





Come in!” 
her inquiry, and a 
‘struck bargain” was effected in a few seconds. 
Susy was so overjoyed to find some one who 
really wanted her and who would give her a 
place with other orderly girls—whereas she had 
previously been only tolerated—that she actually 
sobbed in announcing the fact to her principal; 
and had she not been dismissed to gather up her’ 
books, etc., in order to make the change from 
one room to another, she might have seen a mist 
shining in the other eyes, and the expression of 
great relief at the success of the principal’s ex- 
periment in dealing with mischievous children. 
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The child who goes through life without having learned how to play takes a short road to the 


almshouse er penitentiary, 
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THE REQUIREMENTS OF HEALTHFUL EXERCISE. 


BY DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK, 
In Lippincott’s. 

Physical exercise, in order to serve the ends of 
health, must call into occasional activity the heart, 
the lungs, and the organs of digestion and excre- 
tion. Health depends not upon the power of 
muscle, but upon the balanced, vigorous, steady 
functioning of these organs, and the criterion of 
health is the only safe one to apply in deciding 
whether a given exercise is a good one or not. 

All-round exercise usually means that which 
affects all the muscles of the body. The gymna- 
sium drills generally begin with movements of the 
fingers; then other muscles are taken up—the 
triceps, those of the abdominal wall, and so on, 
over the entire body. You squeeze a couple of 
handles separated by springs and develop the 
grip. There is a machine into which you put 
your foot, twisting the leg and extending the toe. 
On another you exercise the extensors, while the 
pulley-weight affords you work for the biceps, 
the pectorals, and the muscles of the shoulders. 
Altogether, there are hundreds of different 
machines which one may use to develop the vari- 
ous muscles of the body; and they are all built for 
the purpose of accomplishing an all-over exer- 
cise through the employment of the muscles in 
successive anatomical groups. 

A person may exercise all the muscles of the 
body in turn without making much demand upon 
the heart or lungs. We all have heard of the 
young man who can tie ropes or chains around 
his upper arm and break them by bending the el- 
bow and contracting the biceps, or put bands 
about his chest and burst them by the expansion 
of the ribs. He is proud of his physique, and yet 
it is generally safe to say that with all his exer- 
cising he has added no power to his circulation. 
One of the best cases in point is that of Sandow. 
He used to take a hundred-pound dumb-bell in 
each hand and do a back somersault with it. It 
was an extraordinary exhibition of strength and 
skill. He thought that if he had a bicycle strong 
enough to support the exertion of his full strength, 
he could achieve supremacy as a rider. With his 
tremendous leg muscles he could easily break the 
shaft of any ordinary bicycle, so he ordered one 
with a high gear and a specially strong frame. 
When he got on his machine he could push it at 


an extraordinary speed, but he could keep it up 


for only a few minutes. His power of circula- 
tion enabled him to make only a few contractions 
of his great muscles. 

So far, also, formal gymnastics have not en- 
abled us to do an even more important thing— 
establish the habit of exercise. The problem be- 
fore us is to discover forms of bodily activity 
which are not only feasible and give work to all 
the organs, but which are so interesting that a 
person will keep them up all through life, even 
under the unfavorable conditions of city existence. 

Of what use would a course in English litera- 
ture be if it left the student with a feeling of 
cordial dislike for the subject, and of gratification 
that he would never again have to read a book? 
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We should say that the teaching had failed, no 
matter how much subject matter had been cov- 
ered, how much information the teacher had 
forced into the pupil’s mind. We require a course 
in English literature to establish associations so 
pleasant that in after-life the student’s habits will 
include the enjoyment of good books. 
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THE IOWA STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
BY IRA S. CONDIT; 


Iowa State Teachers College. 


The State University, the State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the State 
Teachers College were transferred from the care 
of separate boards of trustees to that of a single 
body known as the State Board of Education in 
1909. The board is composed of nine members 
appointed by the governor. Not more than five 
members may be from the same political party, 
and not more than three may be alumni of the 
schools—one from each school. This board 
meets four times each year. It selects its own 
officers, chooses faculty members and other 
employees of the schools, manages and controls 
property, and directs expenditure of appropria- 
tions. The members receive per diem and 
mileage for time actually spent in the work of the 
board. 

One of the important duties of the board is the 
appointment outside of its own number of a 
finance committee of three members. This 
committee is the executive representative of the 
board. Its members are appointed for. three 
years, and not more than two of them may be 
of the same political party. They give their 
whole time to the work for which they are chosen, 
and receive a yearly salary. They are required 
to visit the institutions once each month and to 
maintain a business office at each one. The 
board is proceeding on the principle that it is a 
governing rather than an administrative body, 
and its chief duty is to keep a sense of proportion 
among the three institutions committed to its 
care and to co-ordinate their activities. 

In 1902 the Twenty-ninth General Assembly 
passed the millage bill, granting to the university 
and to the State College one-fifth of a mill, and to 
the then State Normal school, now the State 
Teachers College, one-tenth of a mill for building 
purposes, this grant to continue for five years. 
This ‘brought annually to the first two schools 
about $100,000, and to the third about $50,000. 
This millage was renewed in 1906 for another 
five-year period. All of this money has gone into 
the improvement of the plants at the three insti- 
tutions. 

It is the purpose of the board to maintain a 
high standard of entrance and similar standards 
of later work in the College of Liberal Arts and 
all the other colleges of the university. It is pro- 
posed to adhere to the general principle of not in- 
creasing to any marked degree the scope of any 
of the institutions until the work already at- 
tempted shall have been brought to the highest 
possible standard. 
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In establishing the State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts, Iowa founded a college 
in the true sense of the word. One interesting 
development at the Agricultural College is the 
“short course.” This is a two-year course in 
agriculture for students who have completed the 
common branches. Students prepared for the 
regular college work in agriculture are not per- 
mitted to enter this course.» 

Iowa has but one state school for training 
teachers. The name of this institution has been 
changed from the “‘Iowa State Normal School” 
to the “Iowa State Teachers College.” It con- 
fers one collegiate degree, that of Bachelor of 
Arts in Education, and also offers a wide range of 
courses, making it possible for students to pre- 
pare themselves for any grade of public school 
teaching. 

There is to be a training school building, which 
shall be a model of its kind, and also there is to 
be the expenditure of $130,000 for a vocational 
training school in order to meet the growing de- 
mand for this branch of public school education. 
There is also to be a music building and a college 
hospital. 

The new board feels that the schools must as- 
sume responsibility for the moral, intellectual, 
and physical life of the students, and that in order 
to meet these tesponsibilities ample provision 
should be made by the state for proper rooming 
and boarding facilities. 

The board of education takes the ground that 
the salaries now paid are too low. The fact is 
set forth that many good men _ have been lost 
from the faculties, and many more will be unless 
here is a marked advance over the present scale 
sf remuneration. 

The board of education and the finance com- 
mittee have a deep appreciation of their responsi- 
bility and also of their opportunity. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY TEACHING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Photography appears as one of the five phases 
of industrial training offered in the London 
County Council Day Trade School for Girls at 
Queen square, Bloomsbury. This school is in- 
tended especially for girls who leave the public 
elementary schools at fourteen years of age. 
Like other publicly-supported schools which re- 
ceive pupils at that age or -later, this is a pay 
school, but there is a large number of. free places. 
The course lasts two years, one-third of the time 
being devoted to English, history, geography, 
arithmetic, hygiene, and art, and the other two- 
thirds to the strictly professional work. Al- 
though some instruction is given in taking and 
in developing pictures, the major part of the 
technical work is spent upon retouching negatives 
and photographs. At the end of the course the 
girls find no difficulty in securing positions in 
photographers’ studios. Business men testify 
that the graduates of these trade courses enter 
the industrial world with practically three years’ 
advantage over the ordinary graduates from the 
elementary schools. 
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THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 


Brown University. 


The closer one becomes acquainted with nature 
the more impressed is he with the wonders of the 
minute. The human builder, however ornate be 
the edifice he constructs, be it palace or cathedral, 
is quite apt to slur some part of his work. He 
says to himself, Here is a corner which will, most 
likely, be unobserved. Why spend time and 
trouble where there will come no one to admire 
the result? Less costly material, less perfection 
of detail will here-suffice. ; 

Nature never works in this fashion. The mi- 
nutest creation is fashioned in as finished a man- 
ner, with as elaborate circumstance, as the grand 
or large. The microscopic diatoms that pave the 
bed of ocean show the most wonderful and charm- 
ing details of structure. These tiny plants, for 
they are now conceded to be of vegetable rela- 
tion, are often piled up to a depth of many feet, 
each individual exhibiting most wonderful forms 
and ornamentation. Well has it been claimed 
that to them the designer could well resort for 
models. Beautiful rose windows are here sug- 
gested, while shields, helmets, tiny boats are 
heaped up for our admiration., The minute shells 
which inclose the creature are scored with lines 
and decorations so small that the highest power 
lenses are demanded for their resolution. The 
city of Richmond has grown up over such a de- 
posit, while in Providence we have several well- 
defined beds of like character, usually under or 
about bogs. Such are of fossil origin, and go far 
back in time, but their living congeners still in- 
habit these great ponds, floating about in the 
water and simulating animals in their life. Such 
are the joy of the microscopist, and to them he 
gives the closest study. Economically, they have 
been known as Tripoli-powder, and are used as a 
polishing medium, their silex being almost inde- 
structible. Desmids, chain-like plants of nearly 
equa! smallness, are found in similar places. 

Pollen, the fertilizing dust in the stamens of 
flowers, and gathered by bees, presents an infi- 
nite range of minutely perfect bodies. Some- 
times the grains are spherical and smooth, or else 
bestudded with spines. A number of geometrical 
figures are imitated—ellipses, triangles, squares, 
octahedra. While usually yellow or orange in 
color, there occur cases of blue, red, and other 
tinted pollens. The pine family shows dumb-bell- 
shaped grains, with the crossbar somewhat 
curved. This pollen of conifers is produced in 
such vast abundance as to give rise to the notion 
of “sulphur showers.” Along the borders of 
ponds, lakes, and streams it is often washed up in 
great quantities. It is produced in excess, re- 
calling the thoughtful words of Holmes:— 

“Look at the wasted seeds that autumn scatters; 

The myriad germs which Nature shapes and shatters.” 
For seed is often equally minute and super- 
abundant. Take, for instance, that of poppy, 





(Comtinued en page 74,) 
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MISSOURI. 

Missouri is a state of sterling virtues that is 
but beginning to come into its rightful inheritance. 

It is larger than any other state east of the 
Mississippi or bordering upon it on the west ex- 
cept Minnesota. 

It is 282 miles wide, with an average length of 
335 miles, with 44,000,000 acres. It is larger than 
four New England states. It is fourteen times 
the size of Connecticut and fifty-five times the 
size of Rhode Island. 

The products of Missouri are almost beyond 
statement. The poultry business alone yields 
twice as much annually as the entire output of 
silver. 

There is a State School Fund of $14,000,000. 

Missouri is neither North nor South, and yet it 
is both North and South. Not an educational in- 
stitution in the state will play a Northern team 
- with a colored man in it, and yet they will not 
have a Jim Crow car in the state. 

It is stated by those who shoyld know that Mis- 
souri sent a larger proportion of its men into the 
army in 1861-5 than any other state, that she sent 
more men to the Confederate army than any 
Southern state and more to the Union army than 
any Northern state. 

The new county superintendents law promises 
great things to the state. The law went into 
effect eighteen months ago, temporarily, and this 
year these officials are elected for four years. 
“Many of those elected temporarily have been re- 
elected for the four-years term. This is the case 
with eighty of the 114, Of the whole force only 
fiiteen are women. 
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The: State University has taken giant strides, 
and the normal schools have some of the best in 
the country. 
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WOMEN IN ADMINISTRATION. 


There are two women state superintendents. 

The second largest city in the United States 
has a woman superintendent. 

There are about 300 women county superin- 
tendents. 

The following facts have been collected by 
Mrs. Emma. B. Gulliver, Boston:— 

Women may hold any school office in Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, and Wyoming. Women 
may be county superintendents in Kentucky (if 
holding a state teacher’s diploma), Montana (dis- 
trict offices also), Tennessee, and Wisconsin (city, 
town, and district offices also). Women may be 
commissioners and school district officers in New 
York. 

Women may be local town or district officers in 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Iowa (where a 
woman must be a member of the State Educa- 
tional Board of Examiners), Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Vermont. 

The 284 county superintendents are found in 
twenty-five of the forty-six states, 211 of them 
are in fifteen states west of the Mississippi river. 





California, 57 counties, 17 women 30% 
Colorado, 56 " 30 x 50% 
Idaho, 21 " 14 if 66 2-3% 
Washington, 34 $ 8 ¥ 25% 
Wyoming, 13 - 11 " 90% 


Montana, 13 ong 13 ¥: 100% 


From county superintendents we turn to data 
concerning women principals of city schools:— 


ee 223 out of 499 are women, 45% 

Chivaeat 37. 3.48556. 128 “ :.“,269 “ 4 45% 

Philadelphia ........ 129 “ “* 304 “ . 63% 

er “Ese ids... Se oe * i gyre - 40% 

Beeten ).. 2. isi. ek “ gut ° 9% 
520 


Of these 520 women, two are principals of 
boys’ schools, twenty-seven of girls’ schools, and 
493 of mixed schools. 
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NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


The more normal training schools I see in 
action the less I know which is best. Of one 
thing I am entirely certain, that any normal train- 
ing school that is born in the brain of a theorist 
should remain in his brain. Of another thing I 
am equally sure, that the man who criticizes a 
normal training school because it does not meet 
his ideas is all sorts of And of still another 
thing I am sure, that the man who thinks he has 
the only all-right normal training school merely 
advertises his ignorance of what is a-doing in this 
great land of ours. 

I know a great many wonderful normal train- 
ing schools, and I do not know any principle 
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upon which a normal training school should be 
established. If a man has a theory it is his busi- 
ness to establish or develop one along that line 
and make it as perfect as possible, and let others 
see it and compare it. 

If I had to make choice between the remark- 
ably efficient normal training schools to-day, my 
impression is that I should choose the one in 
Utah, but I should not like to be forced to judge 
between five types or twenty-five demonstrations. 


," , _ 
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PUBLIC PRODDING AND NAGGING. 


It is unfortunately true that many city officials, 
including boards of education, hesitate to do new 
things, to be progressive, to get on the firing 
line. It is easier to let well enough alone. 

It is fortunately true that most communities 
have some well-informed public-spirited citizens 
who have time and inclination to know what is 
being done in the world and what is being best 
done. 

Now, these men and women, without responsi- 
bility, enjoy telling officials, who have responsi- 
bility, of their shortcomings. 

Now, if these outsiders are wise they can, with 
comparative ease, get anything done that is de- 
sirable, but if they nag the officials and the public 
they can get little or nothing done. 

How to prod officials and the public without 
nagging them is high art. It is easy for well-in- 
formed people to be a public blessing, and it is 
equally easy to become a consummate nuisance. 
A common scold is the greatest of nuisances. 


——s- 
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JOURNALISTIC TRAINING. 


While the professional course in journalism 
in universities can but be of service in several 
ways to aspirants for fame or fortune in news- 
paper life? there is already a school of journalism 
in practically every university, college, normal, 
and important high school in the country, the real 
thing, in the publishing of a school or college 
paper. Mr. Pulitzer of the New York World has 
given hundreds of thousands of dollars for the 
establishment of schools of journalism, and yet 
his own paper has this to say of the high school 
papers and their service to the cause:— 

“There is a field of journalism existing in 
most of the high schools of greater New York 
which is a thing quite apart from the school 
curriculum, and quite independent of any ‘depart- 
ment of journalism.’ It is far more practical, far 
more inspiring, and as educational in the making 
of the newspaper men of the future as anything 
that can be taught by teachers or demonstrated by 
word of mouth. — This field of journalism is the 
one run by the boys themselves. Every high 
school has its own paper, edited, illustrated, and 
published by its own boys, with the only help, 
when called upon, of a faculty adviser. Some of 
the best known of these school papers are the 
Ledger, Commercial high school; the Caravel, 
High School of Commerce; the Magpie, DeWitt 
Clinton high school; the Daisy, Eastern District 
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high school; the High School Recorder, Boys’ 

high school (Brooklyn); the Academic Herald, 

Townsend Harris Hall; and the Prospect.” 
_————— 8-90-20 0 


BACK ALLEYS. 


The universality of modern activity for the up- 
lift of humanity -has no: better illustration than in 
the reform of back alleys in the neglected sections 
of large cities. 

Nearly every city, in which a campaign: for 
decency is being waged, has persons devoting 
time and energy to this work. This is the first 
year in which this work is general. Until the 
campaign was waged it was not suspected that 
such a condition existed.- In most cities there 
were dead spots which were not touched by the 
city department in charge. In one city a large 
box of rubbish was uncollected during the entire 
month of May. The officials were notified, and 
then to show their contempt for the back alley 
reformers they just wouldn’t touch it till the 
record, with specifications, was printed in the 
leading morning paper of the city, and before 
noon it was removed, a special cart being sent to 
get it out of the way before the public looked 
it up. 

Here are back-alley reforms that are to be in- 
sisted upon: Paving. of «back alleys, sprinkling 
of back alleys, daily collection of garbage, fre- 
quent collection of rubbish, public sweeping. 

The back alley is a more important proposition 
than the boulevard. 
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THE WAY TO REFORM. 


One of the sad features of knowing so many 
good men in their work is that one sees the 
slaughter of so many of the best of them. This 
year several eminently valuable men and women 
have failed of re-election. The reasons for the 
sacrifice are many. It will not do to lay the 
blame wholly upon the politicians, upon reaction- 
aries, nor upon personal enmities. Sometimes 
the fault is with the eminently useful people them- 
selves. Sometimes it is due to a superabundance 
of virtue, to undue zeal in a good cause. 

There is such a thing as going too fast at the 
wrong time or at the wrong place. 

The St. Louis Street Car company has direc- 
tions something like these for its motormen: 
“At street crossings, in the neighborhood of 
crowds, and whenever there is liability of danger, 
go slow, bring the car down to a speed at which 
you can stop it quickly. Go no faster than a per- 
son can ordinarily walk.” 

“Go no faster than a person can ordinarily 
walk” has high significance. 
form. 





It is good for re- 
When there is excitement, when-local af- 


fairs are at cross purposes, when there is liability 
of collision, get your plans well in hand. Go slow. 
Go no faster than people can ordinarily think 
and act. 

Most of the good men and women whom we 
have seen slaughtered need not have been had 
they had their plans so well in hand that collision 
could have been avoided. 
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We have found that advice to go slow to these 
people at such times is worse than useless. The 
air brake is indispensable in the presence of 
danger, more important than the steam. The 
air brake never propels the train, but it often saves 
it and all of its precious freight. 


—— =. 





TEACHERS IN CLAY. 

We have more than once referred to the nota- 
ble achievements in clay under the direction of 
Miss Idella R. Berry of the Kirksville (Missouri) 
Normal school. 

It is not easy to get normal school students to 
uo the work of children as they need to do it. 

In clay modeling this is especially difficult. 
hey may need to make cubes and spheres out of 
clay or even to mould fruit, but it rarely appeals 
to them as significant. 

Miss Berry and the art teacher conceived the 
idea of having every student mould the 
head of one of the men professors from memory. 
‘They could not ask these dignitaries to pose for 
tnem. 

What they did was to elect some man of the 
faculty, watch him and study him, and then model 
him in clay. 

It was so well done that I had no trouble in 
naming them one by one. 


ac 0+ +O> 
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SOME SURE THINGS. 

Characterize them as you please, there are sev- 
eral things that are sure to be prominent in pub- 
lic schools :— 

Some open-air schools in every city. 

Some open-air rooms in every large school 
building. 

Equalization of temperature in all school 
buildings. 

Abolition of a common drinking cup. 

Installation of sanitary drinking fountains. 

Universal use of paper towels. 

Universal use of liquid soap. 

Universal use of the humidifier. 

These are merely a few of the noble advance 
steps in educational equipment. 

EVOLUTION OF FARM TEACHING. 

It has been a delight to see the evolution of 
teaching for the farm. In one normal school we 
have watched the evolution :— 

In 1900 they called it “Applied Botany.” 

In 1902 it was “Nature Study.” 

In 1906 it was “School Garden.” 

In 1909 it was “School Agriculture.” 

Now they have a real farm of six acres, and the 
students are learning to run a farm, and they 
study real life in a real way. They raise things in 
the right way. They make the farm pay. They 
develop brain power and attain culture as well as 
a knowledge of what to do, how to do it, and 


when. 
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DENTAL CLINIC. 
The City Council of Elmira, N. Y., has appro- 
priated $1,000 as a special, fund to establish a free 
dental clinic for the children of the public schools. 
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A sufficient number of dentists have agreed to 
give their services one day a month, free of ex- 
pense to the city, to carry on the work in this 
clinic. The appropriation is to be expended 
under the direction of the school department. 
Hereafter, all children of the schools who are un- 
able to bear the expense of dental treatment will 
receive it free of charge. 

This is a long step in advance for a city of this 
size, and places Elmira among the leaders in edu- 
cation. 





BABY PLAYGROUNDS. 


No feature of modern humanitarian activity 
signifies more than the playgrounds for babies. 

A sand yard protected from sun on hot days, 
and from rain when needed, with some one to 
look after them in time of need, means more to 
the health, disposition, and morals of children 
than the same amount of money expended by the 
public in any other way. 


——————-- #-# 0-0 


Minnesota’s ideals for teacher training for the 
rural schools are: First, the training class must be 
in a room by itself. Second, the teacher must 
have had at least a high school scholarship. 
Third, the teacher must have had professional 
training that represents at least the most ad- 
vanced course in a state normal school. Fourth, 
the teacher must give her whole time to this de- 
partment. Fifth, the students must give their 
whole time to the department. Sixth, it is emi- 
nently desirable that the teacher should have 
been a pupil or teacher in a rural school. Sev- 
enth, there should be at least eight girls in the 
class. 


The entire South thrills with new hope rather 
than with pride at the selection of Professor 
Philander P. Claxton as United States’ commis- 
sioner of education. 


And clergymen! Of the 9,073 Presbyterian 
clergymen, only 2,500, or about one-fourth, re- 
ceive as much as $1,000 a year, and they have 
families. 


Simon N. Patten characterizes the late William 
James as a philosopher turning toward economics, 
and himself as an economist on the road to 
philosophy. 


It is not so important to know how many chil- 
dren there are in a community as to know how 
the children are being brought up. 


False pride incapacitates a teacher, and the 
sooner we own up to it the sooner we will elimi- 
nate the false pride. 


The first official school returns required in 
Massachusetts were made in 1826. 


There was no politics in Claxton’s appoint- 
ment. 


A neglected child is never a good child. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE LEISURELY SENATE. 


The Senate is proceeding in its usual leisurely 
way. A careful observer of its proceedings re- 
ports that between April 4, when the special ses- 
sion convened, and June 28, both dates inclusive, 
the Senate was in session altogether just 138 
hours and twenty-seven minutes. There were 
seventy-four legislative days, but on thirty-one of 
these days the Senate held no session at all, and 
on the forty-three days when it did meet, it aver- 
aged only about three hours a day. All the busi- 
ness that the Senate has transacted in this period 
is its action on the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment regarding the direct election-of Senators 
and the appointment of a committee to rein- 
vestigate the election of Senator Lorimer. 
Under the extraordinary rules of the Senate, it is 
possible for a single Senator to block business. 
For example, Senator La Follette’s objection was 
enough to: prévent fixing July 24 for the vote on 
the reciprocity bill, and Senator Smoot, in like 
manner, blocked the fixing of a date for a vote on 
the farmers’ free list bill. 

A HANDSOME SURPLUS. 

The treasury closed its fiscal year with a 
margin of more than $45,000,000 on the right side 
of the account, reckoning only ordinary’ expendi- 
tures and receipts. If the Panama canal and 
public debt transactions are reckoned in, there is 
still an-excess of more than $31,000,000 over all 
expenditures. The receipts from customs 
dropped by about $20,000,000; but the internal 
revenue receipts were the largest ever recorded, 
the corporation tax alone yielding more than 
$28,000,000. Altogether, the financial showing 
is better than in any year since 1907; and it is 
all the better when the practical elimination of the 
annual postal deficit is reckoned in. 

THE CHOLERA MENACE. 

Vessels from Italian ports, and especially 
those which touch at Naples, are a menace to 
whatever ports they reach because of the con- 
tinued prevalence of cholera among the Neapoli- 
tans. It was thought that the stringent quaran- 
tine maintained at American ports would be suff- 
cient to avert peril; but cholera has a way of 
slipping by whatever barriers are erected against 
it. Already there have been one or two deaths 
from cholera of recent immigrants at New York 
city and at Auburn, N. Y.; and in each case the 
danger of infection was increased by the crowded 
tenements in which the immigrants lived. In 
view of these facts, the quarantine period has 
wisely been increased from five to ten days. 


AN IMMENSE COTTON CROP. 


The July official estimates of the cotton crop 
of 1911 indicate that it will be the largest in the 
history of the country, approximating 14,424,000 
bales of 500 pounds each, or almost a million 
bales niore than the record crop of 1904. The 
condition of the crop is higher than on any 
corresponding date for ten years. In June, the 


general condition was 8.5 per cent. above the ten- 
year average. July 1 it was 10.3 per cent. above 
the average. The most critical months for cot- 
ton are July and August, and it is possible that 
less favorable conditions will set in; but at pres- 
ent the prospect is a roseate one. 


GERMANY AND MOROCOO. 


Germany has taken the rest of Europe, and 
France in particular, by surprise by suddenly 
ordering a war vessel to Agadir, the southern- 
most port of Morocco, The official explanation, 
given after the vessel had reached Agadir and 
marines had been landed, was that the ship was 
necessary for the protection of German interests, 
and would be withdrawn as soon as quiet had 
been restored. But this explanation had hardly 
been made before a cruiser, three times the size 
of the gunboat first sent, was despatched to take 
its place. This action increased the general dis- 
trust of Germany’s intentions, and the foreign 
bourses became agitated. Later, however, ar- 
rangements were made, at the initiative of Ger- 
many, for “conversations” between the powers 
chiefly concerned—France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Spain, and Russia—over the situation; 
and these arrangements greatly relieved the strain 
by the assurance which they gave against any 
precipitate action, 


THE VPTO BILL. 


The British House of Lords has the courage of 
its obstinacy, and has passed, by a vote of 253 
to 46, Lord Lansdowne’s amendment to the veto 
bill. Under this amendment, no bill affecting the 
existence of the crown or Protestant succession, 
or the establishment of a national parliament or a 
body with legislative powers in any portion of the 
kingdom, or which, in the judgment of a joint 
committee of the two houses, raises an issue of 
great gravity, can re€eive royal assent until it has 
been submitted to a referendum. It has been 
officially declared that the government will not 
accept this amendment; and the only alternatives 
are another general election or the wholesale 
creation of Liberal peers. 


THE INDIAN UNREST. 


Reference was made in this cofumn last week 
to the possible dangers,involved in the plans for 
the great imperial durbar at Delhi next Decem- 
ber, at which King George and Queen Mary are 
to be invested with the dignity of emperor and 
empress of India. Confirmation is found of this 
view in news which the foreign mails have brought 
of assassinations of two minor India officials, 
one at Madras on June 18 and the other at 
Dacca, in eastern Bengal, on June 19. In one 
case the assassin immediately committed suicide; 
in the other, the three natives concerned all made 
their escape. A Tamil pamphlet, with a title 
meaning “Destruction of the English,” recently 
received in Madras, describes the formation of a 
secret society which advocates violence toward 


[Continued on page 8&2.) 
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THE INFINITELY LITTLE. 


(Continued from page 69.} 





filling with dust the exquisite spherical and coro- 
nate capsules. Well did fairy godmothers give 
to ambitious princes the task of enumerating the 
grains! 

While upon the subject of seed, let us consider 
the lovely aeroplanes of dandelion, thistle, and the 
like, so small and yet.so finished. In the autum- 
nal dandelion and many other compositae the 
hairs which form the crown of pappus are pjnnate 
or feathered on the sides. In the common dande- 
lion they are simple. 

Hairs again, in plant or animal, are often ob- 
jects worthy of attentive admiration, from the 
stinging fringes of nettle to the woolly intricacy of 
mullein. So smooth are the hairs of milkweed 
that so far it has been impossible to weave it into 
any useful fabric. Cotton, on the contrary, when 
magnified, presents twisted flat ribbons, which 
naturally felt together, while the useful wools of 
animals are roughened on the edges. It may be 
said, in a general way, that the hairs of no two 
creatures, animal or vegetable, are alike. 

Exquisite objects of the minute character are 
the stomata, or so-called breathing pores of 
leaves. When the foliage presents one surface 
to the sky and the other to the earth, these open- 
ings are most common on the under sides of the 
leaves. When both sides are equally exposed, the 
distribution is more nearly the same. 

An individual pore, under a lens, exhibits a nar- 
row slit-like opening, which expands or con- 
tracts according to the degree of humidity of the 
surrounding air. Thus does the plant accommo- 
date itself to circumstances. In cacti, which, with 
very few exceptions, have no leaves, the stomata 
clothe the stems. In fact, any green part of any 
plant may possess them, an@ their size, through- 
out the vegetable kingdom, varies exceedingly. 
In pond lilies and other plants possessing float- 
ing leaves, the pores are naturally confined to the 
upper sides. 

No greater delight can be offered to the inex- 
perienced observer than the first view under a 
microscope of the scales or feathers from the 
wings of bance es or moths. Often fan-shaped, 
they assume other exquisite forms, and_ their 
colors exhibit the entire range of a painter’s 
palette. Frequently they are sparkling and iri- 
descent. Yet these objects, so transcendently 
lovely when magnified, are but dust to the naked 
eve. Do the creatures themselves, we wonder, 
delight in them? Is there a limit to the little? 
Who knows? 

$$$ 9-00-68 —_______—— 
HOME VERSUS SCHOOL. 


The home has the child more than three times 
as much in the school day as the school, more 
than five times as much in a week, and eight 
times as much of the year. Unless the home 
influence is improved there is too great a burden 
placed on the home, 
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TEST WORDS FOR SPELLING.— (IL) 


mythology 
portiere 
erroneous 
periodical 
tuition 
remorseless 
strychnine 
prairie 
effervesce 
ensuing 
sociology 
technical 
anonymous 
ascension 
ealendar 
oculist 
proficient 
democracy 
adieu 
initial 
business 
roguish 
fiftieth 
annually 
retrieve 
permanently 
appetite 
harangue 
referee 
shoeing 
corpuscles 
auxiliary 
preparation 
com mittee 
ignitible 
incandescent 
schemes 
anniversary 
mercenary 
commencement 
asparagus 
pamphlet 
enunciate 
guarantee 
secession 
peaceable 
promissory 
visible 
delinquent 
momentous 
maintenance 
peculiarly 
tranquillizing 
pharynx 
annihilate 
vacillate 
Potta watomie 
dissyllable 
irreconcilable 
deciduous 
beginnings 
osseous 
successor 
besieged 
indefatigable 
indestructibility 
nonpareil 
nicotine 
hypothesis 
cougar 
phenomenon 
crystallization 
circuitous 
Poughkeepsie 
paraphernalia 
cyclamen 
silhouette 
Menominee 
deficit 
mousquetaire 
parallelogram 
cayenne 
Montpelier 
occurrence 
promissory 
exaggerate 
ba lliff 
amphibjoys 


gauger 
homeopathy 
gherkins 
kaleidoscope 
Kamtchatka 
naphtha 
acoustics 
colloquially 
pedagogi@ 
revocable 
Seine 
embarrass 
avaricious 
strychnine 
subterranean 
diaphragm 
endogenous 
awkward 
success 
rhythm 
phalanges 
schedule 
ecstasy 
scythe 
connoisseur 
exhilarate 
medieval 
lymphatic 
chauffeur 
philanthropy 
Renaissance 
wilfulness 
mignonette 
Philippines 
sauerkraut 
narcissus 
daguerreotype 
acquiesce 
obsequious 
occasional 
effervesce 
caterpillar 
tomahawks 
sergeant 
management 
exchangeable 
fricassee 
incandescent 
picnicking 
parallel 
theme 
aeronaut 
Shakespeare 
cartridge 
forehead 
until 
elghtieth 
recipient 
secession. 
gymnasium 
assessor 
besiege 
~“argoes 
{roquois 
unique 
sufficient 
Arkansas 
Shiawassee 
Mendelssohn 
unassailable 
peaceable 
nasturtium 
irreclaimable 
champagne 
catastrophe 
parliamentary 
deceive 
mountaineer | 
insatiate 
guarantee 
nomenclature 
management 
judgment 
Delaware 
chastisement 
burlesque 
Oaribbean 
negroes 


—Michigan State Examinations, 
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JOCOSE PEDAGOGY. 
BY MARY A. STILLMAN. 





PLAYING CRICKET. 


How would you like to play at cricket? 
You'll have no need of bat or wicket, 
Just hop and hop the livelong day, 

For that’s the way the crickets play. 
That’s not the cricket you refer to? 
Well, be a stool if you prefer to. 
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THE DAY OF OUR BIRTH. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


At this time, the one hundred and thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the day of our birth as a nation, it is fitting 
and profitable to statistically note our achievement. 
Area, square miles i... 6 ies. hee ee 3,026,789 

(Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
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Number of farms (1911)..........-++- 7,000,000 
Persons engaged in agriculture (1911).. 15,000,000 
Corn produced, bushels (1900)......... 3,125,714,000 
Cotton produced, bales.........+++++++ 11,965,962 
Steam railways, miles (23 in 1830)..... 244,084 
Public schools, pupils (1909)........... 19,000,000 
Public schools, salaries (1909)......... 237,013,913 
Total public school expenditure (1909).. 500,000,000 


When the fathers of the Republic founded this na- 
tion with courage as the main capital, they did not 
even dream that in but little more than four genera- 
tions it would achieve such world-leading results as are 
graphically portrayed by these figures. 

And yet, as a nation, we are only at the beginning of 
things; the progress of the past but foreshadows the 
greater progress which will be ours in the future. 
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FIRST UNIVERSAL RACES CONGRESS. 


There is to be held in London, at the University of 
London, July 26-29, one of the most unique gatherings 
ever held, the First Universal Races Congress. Every 
race and nation will be represented by some of its lead- 
ing men. Among the supporters, who belong to no less 
than fifty countries, are over thirty presidents of parlia- 
ment, the majority of the members of the permanent 
court of arbitration and of the delegates to the second 
Hague conference, twelve British governors and eight 
British premiers, over forty colonial bishops, some hun- 
dred and thirty professors of international] law, the lead- 
ing anthropologists and sociologists, the officers and the 
majority of the council of the inter-parliamentary union, 
and other distinguished personages. The list of the 
writers of papers includes eminent representatives of 
over twenty civilizations, and every paper referring to 
a particular people is prepared by some one of high 
standing belonging to it. The object of the congress will 
be to discuss, in the light of science and the modern 
conscience, the general.relations subsisting between the 
peoples of the West and those of the East, between so- 
called white and so-called colored peoples, with a view 
to encourage between them a fuller understanding, the 
most friendly feelings, and a heartier co-operation. 

Any American planning to be in England this sum- 
mer, the congress would heartily welcome him to its 
sessions and he can have a letter to the general secre- 
tary, G. Spiller, 63 South Hill park, London, who will 
register him as a delegate if he will write Frederick 





Philippines) Lynch, 18 East 124th street, New York city. 
Population... oo. o«riedeicposds cesiccesocce 83,844,000 o-Gre 

(Also exclusive of territories named) IS THIS BURDEN NECESSARY ? 
National ' wegitls.'. . cSbstmived. cise 's $125,000,000,000 Country. Fiscal Total Military 
Total foreign trade (1911)............. 3,560,000,000 Year. Charge. 
Money in circulation (1911)............ 3,256,000,000 Austria-Hungary ....... 1909 $82,265,000 
Total bank trust company depos. (1911) 15,000,000,000 France ............++++- 1910 232,868,000 
Farms and farm products, value (1911)  25,000,000,000 Germany .............- 1910-11 216,975,000 
Farm products, value (1910)........... 8,926,000,000 Great Britain ......... 1909-10 312,890,000 
Wage-earners in factories (1911)...... 6,500,000 Italy .....ccccccccseess 1909-10 95,672,000 
Pay roll for same (1911).............. 4,500,000,000 Japan ....cseeececeeees 1909-10 53,808,000 
Iron and steel products............... 1,005,000,000 Russia ........seeeeeees 1910 284,982,000 
Cotton goods, production (1909)....... 616,297 .000 WEEE © vac cone ceauw suse 1910 39,085,000 
Woolen and worsteds, production (1909) 415,465,000 Turkey ....2ssecwosedes 1909 55,197,000 
Beet sugar, production (1909).......... 48,122,000 United States .......... 1909-10 282,147,000 
Turpentine and rosin (1910)........... 35,935,000 — 
Silk and silk goods (1909)............. 196,425,000 Totals $1,655,889,000 
Automobiles and parts (1909)......... 194,722,600 The total annual military expenditures of the world 
Paper and wood pulp (1909)........... 267.869,000 approximate $2,250,000,000. Can international wisdom 
Hosiery and knit goods (1909)......... 198,312.000 offer no relief? 

2-6-2 Oeoe 





Play is growth. It is the way a child becomes a man.—/Joseph Lee, Boston. 
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BOOK TABLE. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL READBRS—PRIMER. 
By Kate F. Oswell and C. B. Gilbert. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, 30 cents, net. 
This is a beautifully illustrated Primer, with good 

type and a good page for little children to read. Sev- 
eral of the pictures are full-page and in colors. The 
distinguishing feature of the Primer is that it is a 
continued story from start to finish. The same chil- 
dren, with their friends and pets, appear throughout 
the story. The children are doing the things that in- 
terest children most in the doing, so that the interest 
is sustained from first to last. The story has to do 
with the home, the neighborhood, the park, the city, 
and other places where children like to go. 

Dr. Gilbert has been one of the best city superin- 
tendents in the country. St. Paul, Newark, and 
Rochester schools were first given national interest by 
his administration, and -in this-Primer he has heroic- 
ally worked out in detail all the ideas that were ideal- 
rzed in his schools. For instance, he dares to omit all 
phonics, on the ground that a primer should not at- 
tempt to teach any elaborate analysis of words into 
*heir sonant elements. 


BARBARIAN AND NOBLE: MEDIAEVAL BUILD- 
ERS OF THE MODERN WORLD. By Marion 
Florence Lansing. Illustrated by reproductions of 


drawings from old engravings. Boston, New York, 

Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 182 pp. 

Miss Lansing has given the child world one of the 
choicest books along a new line that has been written 
in many a day. History has no period which makes 
a more vivid appeal to the young reader than the thou- 
sand years which we eall the Middle Ages. The 
mediaeval world is just such a world as he would like 
to live in, where knights ride off on crusades, and 
kings wander out from their palaces in disguise, where 
heroes sail away to explore unknown seas, and gay 
cavaliers sally forth to tournament and joust. It re- 
quires no effort to interest boys and girls in this part 
of history. They turn to it with the enthusiasm with 
which they seize fairy tales and legends of chivalry 
and romance, and find in its reality a satisfying re- 
sponse to the desire for a true story. 

The child’s interest being assured, the problem is to 
make this interest of use in the process of his educa- 
tion. This is the first of a series whose purpose is to 
relate this fascinating and heroic past to the present 
by telling the stories from the point of view of the 
contribution of the Middle Ages to the world of to-day. 
The heroes gain a new importance and the stories a 
new meaning by this treatment. The other books of 
the series will be: “Patriots and Tyrants,” “Sea Kings 
and Explorers,” “Kings and Common Folk,” “Cavalier 
and Courtier,” and “Craftsman and Artist.” 





EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY MONOGRAPHS. 

WHEN SHOULD A CHILD BEGIN SCHOOL? 
INQUIRY INTO THE RELATION BETWEEN 
THE AGE OF ENTRY AND SCHOOL PROG- 
RESS? ty W. H. Winch, British Psychological 
Society. Cloth. 100 pp. 

SPBLLING EFFICIENCY IN RELATION 
GRADE, SEX, AND THE 
TRANSFER, EXPERIMENTAL AND 
STUDY OF THE FUNCTION OF 
THE TEACHING OF SPELLING. 
lace Wallin, Ph.D. Cloth. 92 pp. 

Baltimore: Warwick & York. 

These “Educational Psychology Monographs” 
exceedingly helpful, inasmuch as they present a 
study of live conditions. “When Should a Child Enter 
School?” is an English study, and not especially 
adapted to our American schools, nevertheless the fun- 
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By J. E. Wal- 


are 
real 


damental facts are the same, and we have no Amert- 
can study to match this. 
Dr. Wallin’s study is purely American. In ten of 


the largest American cities 7.22 per cent. of the pupils’ 


time in the elementary grades is devoted to spelling, 
and the results are unsatisfactory, therefore Dr. Wallin 
presents the first extended study of the whole problem. 
There is cause for 


gratification that so careful a stu- 
dent as Dr. Wallin has taken up the subject, but we 


ean but regret that he has accepted as reliable some 
studies for which he is in no sense responsible, but 
this in no wise discounts the practical value of the 
study, which presents valuable material not hitherto 
available and not likely to have been but for Dr. Wal- 
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lin’s scientific treatment of the subject. Spelling will 

be more efficiently taught if the fruit of his research 

ean be made a matter of universal knowledge and unl- 
form practice. This study deserves universal reading. 

Scheel boards should provide it for teachers’ desks, and 

then in due season teaehers should be examined to de- 

termine to what extent. they know and appreciate this 
masterly treatise on spelling. 

A SOLDIDPR OF VALLEY FORGE. By Roberg Neil- 
son Stephens and G. E. Theodore Roberts. | Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 328 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A romance of the American Revolution, and a ro- 
mance delightfully conceived and admirably told. 
What a graphic pieture it gives of that phase of the 
great struggle for independence which centres in and 
about the difficulties and endurances of Valley Forge! 
The character sketches are splendidly done,—the old 
British Tory merchant, John Bradford: his scapegrace 
son Barnabas by his first marriage, and his charming 
daughter Anne by his second marriage; David Whar- 


ton, a colonial farmer, and one of Washington’s trus- 
ties in camp; and many others less conspicuous, but 


ably drawn. One can almost hear the roar of the guns 
in the battle of Monmouth, and experience the priva- 


tions of Valley Forge, so graphically are they por- 
trayed. The love story of Anne Bradford and David 


Wharton is natural and wholesome, and. terminates as 
one could wish, in the loss of all amtipathies and the 
true union of their lives. 

THE WAR MAKER. By Horace Smith. Chicag 
A. C. McClurg. Cloth. 415 pp. Price, 91.50, net. 
Here is a thrilling story of an American f 

fortune. who under a_ pseudonym was a real person, 

and who a little time before his death in New York 
narrated to the author the story .of his eventful life. 

Through a perfect passion for adventure he ran away 

from home ‘to sea, and was in almost every kind 

capade that a sea life could furnish, a blockade run- 

ner in the Civil War, a pirate in the Chinese sea, a 

filibuster in Hayti. Venezuela, and Central America, in 

fact, in every land where daring and scheming were 
essential. In fights many, in» prison oft, facing death 
frequently, he yet lived to a green old age, and died in 
his bed, instead of at the yard arm or walking the 
plank. His may have been but sailors’ yarns, but even 
if they were, they are the most entertaining we 
ever read. There is not a dull page in the more than 

400. For any one who lovés the thrilling record of ad- 

venture, this book will have a powerful fascination. 

And it contains a vast amount of histery of modern 

times. 
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THE ICE AGE OF NORTH. AMERICA AND ITS 
BEARINGS UPON THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


By G. Frederick Wright. D. D., 
Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra Company. Cloth. Two hun- 
dred illustrations. S800 pp. (6x9). Price, $5.00. 

It is the privilege of few men to be a world authority 
upon any great subject, rarer yet is this privilege for 
a man whose early mature life was outside of the labora 
tory. Such a privilege is that of G. Frederick Wright 
of Oberlin. No specialist in geology in any part of the 
world ever thinks of being without this book, which is 
now in its fifth edition greatly enlarged, revised up to 
the latest contribution to the science. Sir Robert Ball 
has said publicly that he regards this book as one of the 
treasures of his library, and although the price is $5 
there are universities that put several copies upon its 
shelves. so great is the demand for it on the part of the 
students. The work was first published in 1889, but so 
many things have been discovered in these twenty 
years and more, so devoted to the study of the subject 
has the author been in these years, and so enterprising 
are the publishers, that this is essentially a new book 


LL. D. Oberlin, 


Startling changes have taken place in the Mutr 
Glacier since the author’s visit in 1886, and in other 
glaciers on the Pacific coast. These changes are de- 


tailed with numerous new photographic illustrations. 
An entirely new phase has been put upon the facts 
lating to the glacial boundary in Pennsylvania by the 
investigations of Professor E. H. Williams. The influ- 
ence of the continental ice-sheet in the drainage of the 
Allegheny and Ohio Valleys is seen in a new light. 
The formation of glacial and post-glacial lakes receives 


re- 


much additional evidence. Theories concerning the 
various glacial epochs of the Pleistocene period, and 


concerning glacial periods in early geological time, are 
discussed in the light of a vast mass of new discoveries. 
The date of the last glacial epoch is shown to be much 
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more recent than it is usually represented to be. Many 
important additions are made to our knowledge of 
glacial man on the Atlantic coast, in the Mississipp! 
Valley, and on the Pacific slope. 





RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL 
Edited by Henry Suzzallo. 
TEACHING POBTRY IN THE GRADES. By Mar- 
garet W. Haliburton and Agnes G. Smith, both of 
State Normal school, Farmville, Va. Cloth. 165 

pp. Price, 60 cents. 

;oston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 

This is the first skilful attempt we have seen to help 
teachers in the eight grades to teach poems, to teach an 
appreciation of poetry and an ardent love for this form 
of literature. The authors are convinced that it is well 
worth while for children to know, appreciate, and love 
poetry, that it is possible to so teach verse that chil- 
dren will enter ardently into its spirit. In the achieve- 
ment of this they have selected three or more poems 
for each grade, and have given to it a Preliminary 
Discussion, a Presentation of the Whole Poem, an 
Analysis, its Oral Reading, and its Use in a Program. 
This can but have an important influence upon the re- 
lation of children to masterpieces in literature. 


MONOGRAPHS. 





NEW ECLECTIC PNGLISH CLASSICS. Cloth. 16mo. 

CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited by Edwin L. 
Miller, A. M.,-head of English Department, Central 
high school, Detroit. 128 pp. Price, 20 cents. 

COLERIDGE’S RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
Edited by Ellen E. Garrigues, English department, 
De Witt Clinton hhigh school, New York City. 45 
pp. Price, 20 cents. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S SILAS MARNER. Edited by May 
MehKitrick, head of department of English, Cleve- 
land Technical high school. 220 pp. Price, 20 
cents. 

GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. Edited by 
Alexander F. Hansen, A. B., Department of Eng- 
lish, Yeatman high school, St. Louis. 224 pp. 
Price, 20 cents. 

SHAKESPEARE’S MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited 
by Gilbert Sykes Blakely, Department of English, 
Morris high school, New York City. 112 pp. Price, 
20 cents. 

WASHINGTON’S FARBPWELL ADDRESS, AND 
WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION. 
Edited by W. D. Lewis, principal, William Penn 
high school for girls, Philadelphia. 50 pp. Price, 
20 cents. 

New York, Chicago, Cincinnati: 

Company. 

These six books form part of the new cloth bound, 
forty-nine-volume, twenty-cent edition of the popular 
Eclectic English Classics .The notes and teaching ap- 
paratus of the texts have been carefully reviewed, re- 
vised, and where necessary extended by well-known 
teachers of English in secondary schools, or by teach- 
ers who have had experience in secondary school work. 
Each volume contains a sketch of the author’s life and 
work, together with notes and such other helps as are 
necessary to a clear understanding of the text. The 
convenient arrangement of the notes at the foot of the 
page has been retained from the old edition, but in 
many cases critical notes, outlines, analyses, and sug- 
gestions for study have been added at the end of the 
book. The new edition ‘meets the present needs of 
schools and the ideas of progressive, up-to-date teach- 
ers. t includes the texts most commonly studied and 
read for entrance to college, besides many other stand- 
ard texts frequently used in schools. All save nine of 
the volumes are but twenty cents. 


American Book 


BOOKS AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. By James 
Hosmer Penniman. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cioth. 99 pp. 

These essays on “Books” dre suggestive and 
interesting. Their titles are: “The Miracle of Books,” 
“How to Use Books,’ “Cultivating the Memory,” 
“What to Read,” “The Abuse of Books,” “The Art of 
Reading,’ “Classification of Books,” “Poetry,” “Biog- 
raphy,’ “History,” “Fiction,” “Libraries,’ “The Care 
of Books.” 





WHAT AMERICAN CITIES ARE DOING FOR THE 
HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. Prepared and 
published by Sage Foundation, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. Paper. ‘Price, 25 cents. 

This is of inestimable value to all school people, since 
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it gives for the first time all information regarding 
what is being done by way of medical inspeetion, 
school nurses, care of teeth, etc. 


HORACE—SATIRES AND EPISTLES. By Profes- 
sor Edward P. Morris of Yale University. New 
York: American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. 
493 pp. Frice, $1.25. 

A delightful and helpful edition of Horace by one 
who studies not merely to give us the language, the 
verse, or the allusions of the great Latin poet, but 
rather to give us the poet’s thought, interpreting for 
us the true meaning of both satires and epistles. In 
this way our author has given us a most attractive bit 
of literary work. His notes are most practical; they 
are not too diffuse, nor are they too meagre. They 
also are on the same pages as the text, which is com- 
mendable. The introduction makes us fully acquainted 
with the poet himself, his literary companionships and 
rivalries, as also the times in which he lived and wrote. 
Such a book cannot fail to commend itself to any 
thoughtful collegian. 


OONTINENTS AND THEIR PEOPLE—NORTH 
AMERICA. A Supplementary Geography. By 
James Franklin Chamberlain, Los Angeles Normal 
school, and Arthur Henry Chamberlain. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 300 
pp. Price, 55 cents, net. 

The demand, for supplementary geographical, mate- 
rial grows faster than the supply. To attempt to give 
supplementary matter on North America, from Alaska 
and Hudson Bay to the Isthmus of Panama, is- to at- 
tempt a most difficult task. The tendency otherwheres 
is to give vastly more of each country, making a series 
of books, while here it is all within 300 pages. They 
have succeeded because they have winnowed the sub- 


jects treated, have chosen paragraphs with much skill, 


and have been most happy in their phrasing of facts 
and descriptions. 





Riverside Educational Monographs 


EDITED BY 
HENRY SUZZALLO 


Professor of the Philosophy of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 


Volumes now ready 


General Educational Theory 


Dewey's MORAL PRINCIPLES IN EDUCATION... .35 
Eliot's EDUCATION FOR EFFICIENCY. ............ .35 
Emerson’s U Rib die M dads 00 on Sbedeeonocess whey ome 
Fiske’s THE MEA F NCY 35 
Hyde's T P 35 
Palmer's .36 
Thorndike’s |INDIV! ms) 





Administration and Supervision of Schools 


Bloomfield’s VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF YOUTH .60 | 
Cubberiey’s CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF EDU- 
B 


CAEBIEIED isk. - Seth, Bsebees. 50 does. Sa 
Snedden’s THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CS -2 <scemetend: tenant ‘eae wens he <a Beceele dl 


Methods of Teaching 


Betts’s THE RECITATION.. +s ot pecmemecenes 60 
Earhart’s TEACHING CHILDREN TO STUDY... -60 
Paimer’s ETHICAL AND MORAL INSTRUCTION 
IN THE SCHOOLS...--.-.~+------ ccc ceeeccees 35 
Palmer's SELF-CUL IVATION IN ENGLISH.. 35 
Haliburton’s an mith’s TEACHING POETRY IN 
THE GRADES..--- © «vewereeee cond b0sOccbdnd fed 8e 60 


OTHER TITLES TO BE ANNOUNCED 
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of educational news to be Sepentes 
= 


sheuld be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ere’ Association, Normal, I). 


July 25-28: Bxamination for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, I)). 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Elmer EB. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montp-lier; president, Su- 
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perintendent BE. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 
7 October 20: New Hampshire State 
q Association, Concord; president, 
14 Superintendent H. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 
October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Association, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 
November 9, 10: Kansas State 
* Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 


Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 

November 9, 10, 11: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des 
Moines; O. BE. Smith, Indianola, 
secretary. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, A)- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 30 to December 2: South- 
ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.: secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


& 
> 


. NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





MAINE. 


ORONO. The department of edu- 
cation of the University of Maine 
makes a departure in the selection of 
Arthur Julius Jones, a graduate of 
Grinnell College, Iowa, Ph.D. from 
Teachers College, Columbia, as head 
of the department. He taught in 
Grinnell College, Minneapolis high 
school, superintendent of Red Wing, 
Minnesota, and for the last four 
years in the Rhode Island State 
Normal school. Dr. 
whom he _ succeeds, retires from 
teaching. President Aley will put 
the university into the game of pro- 
fessional teacher preparation in a 
way that will signify much to Maine. 

Professor Robert J. Sprague of the 
University of Maine has a year’s 
leave of absence and goes to the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 
for the year for extension of the de- 
partment of economics in that insti- 
tution. 


Davidson, 
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PORTLAND. Superintendent De- 
Forrest Perkins of Skowhegan has 
been elected to succeed Superintend- 
ent Morss in this city. The commit- 
tee considered men from all parts of 
New England, and .the ultimate 
choice of Mr. Perkins, a graduate of 
the University of Maine, is em!- 
nently wise and a deserved tribute to 
the new order of things in Maine 
education. 


VERMONT. 


QUEEN CITY PARK. At the an- 
nual conference of union superin- 
tendents of the state with the state 
superintendent of education, held at 
Queen City Park June 26 to 30, 
nearly every superintendent in the 
state was present. This was the 
largest conference ever held. The 
matter of a state course of study was 
under discussion. The officers for 
next year are: President, Superin- 
tendent C. H. Drown; vice-president, 
Superintendent C. A. Adams; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Superintendent 
Ernest A. Hamilton. 

The state superintendent has an- 
nounced that ‘teachers’ training 
classes will be established in the fol- 
lowing schools: Derby Academy, 
Goddard Seminary, Springfield high 
school, Chester high school, Rutland 
high school, Bennington high school, 
Lyndon Institute, Randolph high 
school, Ludlow high school, Burling- 


ton high school, Middlebury high 
school, Bellows Free Academy. 
HARTFORD. The historical 


pageant which was given July 1 to 4 
by this town at the celebration of its 
250th anniversary was of a most 
commendable character. The edu- 
cational value and historical interest 
of such a pageant cannot be over- 
estimated. There were more than 
thirty-five scenes representing the 
fur traders on their trails, the set- 
tlers and their little villages con- 
sisting of log houses, a church, and 
a school, then the fights with the In- 
dians, further settling of the 
frontier, followed by a migration 
from Vermont into western New 
York and Ohio, and finally the new 
state of Vermont and the future 
state. 


ee 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The governor’s experts advise a 
business manager for the normal 
schools and the state board of edu- 
eation. The traditional manage- 
ment is not in keeping with modern 
business notions. Fortunately there 
is no question as to the economy or 
honesty of the management of any 
school, but rather that there is op- 
portunity for mismanagement at the 
hands of a man lacking in business 
shrewdness. In his message to the 
legislature the governor says:— 

“The normal schools require about 
$400,000 a year and Mr. Scovell has 
accordingly taken these up in detail. 
In addition to this $400,000 expense, 
the receipts from the normal school 
dormitories, amounting to over $100,- 
000 annually, are disbursed in con- 
nection with the schools. For this 
total of half a million dollars there 
appears to be no satisfactory audit, 
either from the state auditor or the 
board of education. This is  par- 
ticularly true of the dormitories, for 
which revenue is collected and ex- 
pended by the principals without 
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proper supervision. The law clearly 
states that the dormitory accounts 
must be kept under the direction of 
the state auditor, and the present 
loose method is a violation of that 
law, and a serious reflection upon 
the auditing system of the state. 
Mr. Scovell says on this point that 
there is as a rule no record to show 
the actual delivery at the schools of 
the supplies paid for, and that ‘this 
deplorable situation would not be 
tolerated in a business house.’ 

“Practically the entire half-million 
dollars is spent by the several prin- 
cipals of the schools, who are not 
properly qualified by training to 
manage such expenditures. 

“For example, there is no general 
System of buying supplies by com- 
petitive bids. The existing method 
whereby the principals submit re- 
ceipted bills as vouchers is of no 
business value whatever without 
economical purchasing. 

“The establishment of a purchas- 
ing department for the schools an@ 
in fact the entire educational de 
partment of the state appears to be 
urgently required.” 


AMHERST. The second annua? 
conference for those interested in the 
development of rural community life 
will be held at the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College as a closing fea- 
ture of the summer school August 
2, 3,4. Groups of country clergy- 
men, teachers, village improvement 
associations, town officers, grange 
officers, librarians, county Y. M. ©. 
A. workers, and home makers wilh 
discuss each morning questions in 
which they are interested. General 
conferences occupy the afternoons, 
at which civic betterment, education, 
and sociological topics will be freely 
discussed. The evening meetings 
will be addressed by Howard Brad- 
street of New York, Dr. Myron T. 
Scudder of New Brunswick, N. J., 
and Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey of 
Cornell University, and E B. Wat- 
rous of Washington, D. Cc. A new 
feature this year will be the rurat 
social service exhibits which are to 
occupy the drill hall. Some twenty 
organizations will show in a graphic 
way the work they are doing to. 
build up country life. 


BOSTON. Thirteen candidates 
for the Massachusetts board of edu- 
cation superintendents’ certificate: 
took the annual examinations last 
week. There are four or five vacan- 
cies at present in the state school 
district unions. Towns having a 
valuation under $2,500,000 may re 
ceive state aid for schools, amount- 
ing to $1,250 annually, provided they 
form unions. A superintendent is 
appointed to have charge of the: 
schools of the two or more towns in 
the union. A union must have not 
fewer than twenty-five and not more- 
than fifty schools. In the state 
there are seventy-nine unions, each 
embracing from two to five towns. 
The largest union is that of Chil- 
mark, Marthas Vineyard, with five 
towns. 


CAMBRIDGE. The 
summer school this year offers a 
course in vocational guidance—the 
first of its kind in an American unt-- 
versity. 


EVERETT. The summer school 
for the benefit of pupils desiring to 
make up work missed during the 
sehoo] year or to assist those who 
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desire to secure double promotion 
has been opened in this city. The 
Y. M. C. A. is in charge of the school 
under the direction of the schoo! 
board, and no tuition is charged. At 
present there are about sixty pupils 
enrolled. 


FRAMINGHAM. The two first 
publie playgrounds in this city have 
tecently been opened under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the board 
of trade. 


GREENFIELD. A reception was 
tendered Mrs. Laura A. Hoyt last 
week. She has taught in the Green 
River school for. thirty-three years, 
and not been absent a single day 
in the entire period. 


HOLYOKE. There has been a 
lively discussion in this town lately 
as to whether the school superintend- 
ent or the committee should have 
power to appoint teachers. 


MELROSE. This town has ap- 
propriated $10,000 to buy land ad- 
joining two schoolhouses in order to 
establish large playgrounds. These 
grounds will be under the authority 
of the school board instead of the 
park commissioners. 


NPWTON. The Technical high 
school, Irving O. Palmer, principal, 
has increased its enrollment in two 
years from 590 to 740. 


NORTH ADAMS. A new situa- 
tion for Massachusetts has appeared 
in this city. The parochial school 
asks that its students be admitted to 
the industrial courses of the high 
school as special students. There 1s 
widespread interest in the decision 
which the state board of education 
will render. , 


NORTHFIELD. The twenty- 
fifth annual students’ conference tis 
in session with about 1,000 students 
from various colleges and univers!- 
ties. John R. Mott, who has been 
absent for two years, is here again 
this year in charge of the speaking. 


ROCKLAND. George W. Gam- 
mon, submaster of the high school, 
has been elected principal to succeed 
James W. Dyson, who resigned to 
accept a position as teacher in the 
Boston High School of Commerce. 

Among the graduates of the high 
school this year there was a girl 
who has attended the Rockland 
grammar and high schools for thir- 
teen years without a single day’s ab- 
sence. 


WALTHAM. The vacation school 
committee of the Education Society 
will carry on its work this summer 
at the Bright schoolhouse. There 
will be three classes for girls be- 
tween the ages of seven and sixteen. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD.  Princt- 
pal John C. Worcester has just 
closed his twentieth year as head of 
the high school in this town. When 
he came to this position there were 
eighty-five pupils.and two teachers 
in the school. This year there were 
233 pupils and seven teachers. The 
school has made great advances In 
many directions. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. The South | Dis- 
trict grammar school pupils are cul- 
tivating 200 garden plants which 
cover about two acres altogether. 
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The work is done in the gardens 
after 4 o'clock, and before that time 
the children are given agricultural 
talks and directions. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 

FORT SCOTT. Dr. Guy Potter 
Benton, who goes from the presi- 
dency of Miami University of Ohio 
to the University of Vermont, was 
superintendent of schools in this 
city for five years. In this state he 
was also assistant state superin- 
tendent and secretary of the state 
board of education. 

MANHATTAN. Professor Wil- 
liam A. McKeever of the State Agri- 
cultural College is doing great ser- 
vice to boys and girls in a series of 
bulletins that he is sending free 
upon receipt of a one-cent stamp. 
The bulletins already issued are: 
The Cigarette Smoking Boy, Teach- 
ing a Boy to Save, Training a Girl 
to Help in the Home, Assisting a 
Boy in Choice of a Vocation, and A 
Better Crop of Boys and Girls. 





MISSOURI. 


KANSAS CITY. Water’ sports 
helped to make the Fourth safe and 
sane in this city. It was a refresh- 
ing change. 


WISCONSIN. 


For the year ending June 30, 1908, 
the number of children in Wisconsin 
reported as not complying with the 
compulsory attendance law was 100,- 
537. For the year ending June 30, 
1910, the number of such children re- 
ported was only 24,163. 


MADISON. Mrs. Lois Kimball 
Mathews has been appointed dean of 
women at the State University, and 
she will also be associate professor 
of history. Mrs. Mathews has re- 
ceived degrees for work at Leland 
Stanford and Radcliffe, and since 
then she has taught at Vassar and at 
Wellesley. She has become promt- 
nent in historical circles, and all 
New Engiand sons should feel in- 
debted to her for an exceptionally 
good book on “The Expansion of 
New England.” 


WHITEWATER. The State Nor- 
mal school issued a noble tribute to 
the late President Albert Salisbury. 
He was a native of Wisconsin; was 
sixty-eight years of age; served 
two years in the Civil war; was 
graduated from Milton (Wisconsin) 
College; taught the Brodhead (W1s- 
consin) high school three years; was 
in the faculty of the Whitewater 
Normal school for ten years; super- 
intendent of schools of the Amert- 
can Missionary Association for three 
years; president of the Whitewater 
State Normal school from 1885 to 
the time of his death in 1911. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. The new government 
naval training school on the shore of 
Lake Michigan north of Chicago was 
opened July 1, with seventy-five ap- 
prentices. 


Chicago University has modified 
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its entrance requirements to meet 
the demands of high schools which 
are finding it necessary to devote 4 
large amount of their course to In- 
dustrial and vocational subjects, 
The university proposes that one and 
only one subject shall hereafter be 
specifically required of the school, 
namely, English, which must be 
pursued for at leasf three years. In 
addition to this, in order to secure a 
desirable concentration of work, and 
to attain such intellectual profit as 
arises from the continuous study of 
a single subject, it is required that 
a student shall pursue one topic for 
at least three years, and another for 
at least two years. This is in addi- 
tion to the requirement of English. 
The subjects thus pursued must be 
selected from among five groups of 
studies, as follows: Ancient and 
classical languages, modern lan- 
guages, history, economics, civics, 
mathematics, the natural sciences. 
Of the four entire years of work 
somewhat less than three must be 
devoted to work in these groups, to- 
gether with English. The remain- 
der of the student’s time may be de- 
voted to any subjects which the 
school accepts for its own diploma. 
This permits a large measure of free- 
dom to the school without rendering 
it impossible for its students to pre- 
pare for college. 


IOWA. 
SIOUX CITY. Frank D. Had- 
dock, recently retired from the 


superintendency of this city, has at- 
tractive illustrated lectures, entitled 
“What Will the Woodchuck Do?” 
and “Porto Rico.” 


NEBRASKA. 

OMAHA. The board of education 
re-elected Superintendent W. M. 
Davidson for three years and raised 
his salary to $6,000, but this does not 
change his acceptance of the super- 
intendency of Washington. 

The Fourth of July was entirely 
safe and genuinely sane, and the 
schools are largely to be credited 
with the transformation. 





MICHIGAN. 
ALPENA. The coming of E. L 
Parmenter from Dickinson county 
as superintendent is regarded as an 


event. Few men in the state are 
held in as high esteem. 
YPSILANTI. The citizens of 


Ypsilanti gave President L. H. Jones 
of the State Normal College a com- 
plimentary dinner on May 23. This 
was before there was any suspicion 
that he was to insist upon retirement 
in June, 1912. It was the most dis- 
tinguished body of men that has 
dined on any public occasion in this 
city, and demonstrated the hold Mr. 
Jones has of al) citizens. 
MUSKEGON. The 1911 com- 
mencement number of the Said and 
Done, the monthly publication of the 
Muskegon high and Hackley Man- 
ual Training school is an exception- 
ally well managed paper. The lit- 
erary attempts and the decorative 
work are far above the average. 





OHIO. 
ATHENS. President Alston Bi- 
lis is unanimously re-elected prest- 
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dent of Ohio University until July, 
1916, at a salary of $5,000. The 
heartiness of the trustees was as 
gratifying as their unanimity. 

. TOLEDO. This city claims to 
have originated, invented, discov- 
ered, or launched the safe and sane 
Fourth of July. 

CLEVELAND. The women prin- 
cipals receive $1,000 and the men 
$1,800. The women ask that they be 
raised to $1,200. Not unreasonable, 
surely. 


MARIETTA. Jesse V. McMillan, 
who was elected superintendent at 
Newark, Ohio, declined to accept the 
position, and was re-elected super- 
intendent of this city for a term of 
five years. Mr. MeMillan has been 
eminently successful here from 
every point of view, and there 1s 
great joy over his decision to remain. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE.: The most elabo- 
rate historical pageant any city has 
had by itself was that of this city In 
making the Fourth of July safe and 
sane. A marine parade, which 
ended when the keys of the city 
were presented to “Lord Baltimore,” 
was followed by a large street 
parade. 


NEW JERSEY. 


MADISON. The schools of Madi- 
son have had an exceptionally good 
year. The principals have all had 
their salaries raised, and the schools 
have won highest honors in various 
spelling contests with neighboring 
cities. Superintendent Oakey has 
struck a pace quite unusual here- 
abouts. 

THE ORANGES. This city had 
the third safe and sane Fourth, and 
it was the best ever. There was 
something doing for the school chil- 
dren in the forenoon, afternoon, and 
evening. 

BAYONNE. The safe and sane 
Fourth had a notable exemplification 
in this city, where everything pos 
sible was done for the entertainment 
of the people, especially of the school 
children, of whom the entire school 
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population was in the parade, 5.00 
strong. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. Mrs. Coan 
Josaphard, supervisor of drawing in 
the public schools of this city, has 
become an_ editorial writer for 
Farm and Fireside, and is to spend 
her time this season in the study of 
rural schools and churches in the 
Middle West. , 

An interesting experiment is being 
tried by the University of Pennsy}- 
vania on thirty backward children. 
During the summer they will be 
taught and fed for six weeks under 
the special direction of the univer- 
sity. Professor Whitmer believes 
that underfeeding is responsible for 
a great deal of the so-called stupid- 
ness among pupils. 

SHARON. Miss Selma _ Bolotin 
has established what S. H. Hadley, 
superintendent of the city schools, 
believes is a world’s record by com- 
pleting the course, including the high 
school, in thirty-five months. The 
usual] time is 108 months, or twelve 
school years. Miss Bolotin came 
from tthe interior of Russia with her 
father, Moses Bolotin, his wife, and 
five other children, in December, 
1906. About a month later they lo- 
cated in Sharon. The following 
February, Selma, then about four- 
teen, had managed to pick up a little 
English and started to school, being 
put in the fourth grade. At the be- 
ginning of the fall term she entered 
the sixth grade, skipping the fifth. 
When the term was half over she 
advanced to the seventh. During 
the summer of 1909 she mastered the 
eighth grade, one of the hardest in 
the course, and qualified for the high 
school. She stood high in her 
classes the first two years, and at 
the beginning of the present term 
was allowed to enter the senior 
class, skipping the junior, and mak- 
ing up its studies, in addition to the 
regular work. She has a mark of 
ninety per cent. or better in every 
study, and graduated sixth in a class 
of more than forty.—Christian Sct- 
ence Monitor. 

POTTSVILLE. William E. Cates, 
principal of the high school, has re- 
signed, and is to accept the princi- 


palship of the Long Branch, New 
Jersey, high school. 

PITTSBURG. The summer schoo} 
of the University of Pittsburg has a 
record attendance. There are forty- 
four teachers of the Pittsburg public 
schools in attendance, and _ their 
tuition is paid out of an anonymous 
donation of $250,000 made three 
years ago. 

NEW. YORK. 

ITHACA. Superintendent Frank 
D. Boynton of this city is a candi- 
date for election as delegate to the 
next general conference of Metho- 
dists to be held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., in May, 1912. 

BUFFALO. One of the _ well- 
merited degrees conferred by the 
University of Rochester at its com- 
mencement was that of LL. D. given 
to Superintendent Henry P. Emerson 
of Buffalo. 


VIRGINIA. 


RICHMOND. J. H. Binford in 
the Virginia Journal of Education 
makes a statement of the present 
condition of Virginia retired teach- 
ers’ fund. In the year 1910 the re- 
ceipts and expenditures just bal- 
anced, but with additional teachers 
to be: placed on the list he figures 
that there will be a deficit increasing 
from year to year. This means that 
each teacher would receive only 
about eighty-five per cent. of what 
he or she is entitled to. He con- 
cludes that there should be a vigor- 
ous campaign carried on to get an 
increase of $10,000 in the annual ap- 
propriation by the legislature. 
There are at present 271 teachers on 
the retired fund. 

HAMPTON. The Hampton Nor- 


mal and Agricultural Institute 
graduates fifty-four students in the 
academic course this year. They 


come from fifteen different states. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA. The sixteenth At- 
lanta conference was held on May 
30. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois was at 
the head, and had the investigation 
of the negro common schools. 
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LOUISIANA, 


NEW ORLEANS. Dr. A. B. 
Dinwiddie has been elected dean of 
Tulane University. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Virginia, 
and has been professor of mathe- 
matics and astronomy at Tulane for 
five years. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Asheville, High Point, Newbern, 
Wilmington, and Winston have 


medical inspection. 

The department of education. of 
the State University, Professor M. C. 
S. Noble in charge, is to have a new 
puilding all its own, costing $40,000. 
North Carolina is moving forward 
earnestly. 

TEXAS. 

These cities have medical inspec- 
tion: Austin, Belton, Brownsville, 
Cleburne, E] Paso, Fort Worth, 
Galveston, Greenville, Houston, and 
San Antonio. 





ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith introduced medical in- 
spection in 1905 and Little Rock 
and Pine Bluff in 1909. 


—_— 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS. The new Central 


high school is one of the best in the 
country. The grounds have thirteen 
acres, which is exceeded by few pub- 
lic schools in the United States. The 
main building is costing $460,000, 
with $150,000 ready for the erection 
of a manual or technical enlarge- 
ment. It is as modern in every par- 
ticular as is to be found anywhere. 
It is completely fireproof. On the 
grounds everything is duplicated, 
two diamonds, two gridirons, etc. 
KNOXVILLE. President Taft, 
upon recommendation of the secre 
tary of the interior, selected Pro- 
fessor Philander P. Claxton of the 
University of Tennessee as com- 
missioner of education to succeed Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown, who re- 


cently resigned to accept the chan~ 


cellorship of New York University. 
The new commissioner is a graduate 
of the University of Tennessee and 
Johns Hopkins University, and has 
studied in Germany and Sweden. 
He is forty-eight years of age, and 
has been teacher, principal, and su- 
perintendent of public schools in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. For 
several years he was professor of 
education in the State Normal Col- 
lege for Women at Greensboro, 
North Carolina, and during the past 
eight years has been professor of 
education in the University of Ten- 
nessee, and assumed active leader- 
ship in developing the system of pub- 
lic high schools in the state. The 
majority of the present schools were 
established under his personal direc- 
tion. In this promotional work he 
personally conducted a campaign be- 
fore the people, visiting every county 
in the state, thus creating sentiment 
for legislation which has revised the 
school laws of the state and placed 
the finances of the public school 
system upon a mill-tax basis. He 
also assisted in education campaigns 
in the middle western and eastern 
states. Of late years Professor Clax- 
ton has been a member of the south- 
ern education board, and also of the 
Rockefeller sanitary commission. 
He has conducted the Summer 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDNUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned es 
offer a practical means of presenting to 
‘ings which develop the idea of how 


a ee neatness, and good arran 
and the o 


cially for the busy teacher. They 
e class a series of mechanica! draw- 


orking Drawings are made, of accurate 
ent. No models or solids are needed 
jects are such as can be made with few tools: These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in scl ools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Ch 


icago: Thomas Charlee Com- 


pany, 8 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros, (Agests), 418 E. 9th Street. 





School of the South at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee for nine years. 


ALABAMA. 


MOBILE. The kindergartens are 
a part of the public school system 
through special school laws of Mo- 
bile county. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


NEWTON. A beautiful new 
school building will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in September. 

COLLINS. Mrs. J. T. Colhoun of 
Mount Olive comes here as superin- 
tendent. Women school officers are 
few in the state. 


BILOXI. R. P. Linfield of Boggan 
has become superintendent here. 


NEW ALBANY. W. A. Williams 
of Edwards is elected superintendent 
here. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The state legislature this year 
passed many important school laws. 
It made legal the consolidation of 
school districts and the issuance of 
bonds for erecting new buildings for 
such districts. It made vaccination 
compulsory. It prohibits the em- 
ployment of persons under the age of 
eighteen between 8 a. m. and 5 p. m. 
It also prohibits the employment of 
any child under fourteen years of 
age in any mercantile institution, of- 
fice, laundry, manufacturing estab- 
lishment, workshop, place of amuse- 
ment, restaurant, hotel, apartment 
house, or ‘in the distribution or 
transmission of merchandise or mes- 
sages. The new law requires that 
the superintendent of any county 
with twenty or more school districts 
and of every city employing seventy 





or more teachers shall hold an an- 
nual institute, and the teachers must 
attend and are to be paid regular sal- 
ary the same as in teaching. Pro- 
vision is made, however, for joint in- 
stitutes of cities or counties, Any 
superintendent who fails to have an 
institute forfeits a month’s salary. 
The sessions of an institute must be 
not less than three nor more than 
five days. County superintendents 
may also hold annual meetings of 
the trustees. Every city of the first 
class may maintain at least one pub- 
lic school in which shall be taught 
the French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages in conjunction 
with the studies in the English lan- 
guage. These schools are to be 
designated Cosmopolitan schools. 
Provision is made for a high school 
board in cities and in counties. 
These boards have entire charge of 
high school buildings, administra- 
tion, transportation of pupils, ete. 
The law against the furnishing of 
tobacco or preparation of tobacco to’ 
persons under eighteen years of age 
is made very stringent. No person 
under the age of eighteen shall be 
employed in any place of labor more 
than nine hours in one day, and no 
person under fifteen years of age 
shall be employed in any mercantile 
institution, laundry, manufacturing 
establishment, workshop, place of 
amusement, restaurant, hotel, apart- 
ment house, or in the distribution or 
transmission of merchandise or mes- 
sages. No teacher or school official 
can be dismissed during his term of 
office except for fhsubordination or 
other specified causes. City super- 
intendents shall be elected for terms 
of four years. The holders of cer- 
tificates to teach special branches 
have life tenure and can be removed 
only for cause. No superintendent 
or deputy superintendent can be paid 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 39 Jackson 
Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal.; 238 Douglas Bldg. 
ortiand, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bldg, 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Washington, 1908 P 


BOSTON 


2-A Park Street. 


Bivd. Berkeley, Cai., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogues 


address the Principal, A.C. Boypmy, M. A. 





‘QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 
3 Coeducational. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers ef 
the commercial subjects. J. AspuRY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 





Che James F. WicCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


All calls for teachers direct from schoo! authorities. 


tiers. Com t teachers in d 
JACKSON BOULEV 


jemand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
" ueoencobeal 


Positive persona! recommenda- 


Go 





KELLOGG’S AGENCY 21th sus 


short notice for high 


Phone. No advance fee. 


Union Square, New York, Est. 1889 


-‘men and women op 
— positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 





NEW ENGLAND “== 


W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. inimal Biology, Public Speaking. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 


Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Co! 
to cond our new booklet ‘‘Teach as a Bus 
Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 


ss."" Western 


everywhere our permanent clients. YOU want 
ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 


3Se, Wabash Av. 





The Northwestern 


Teachers’ Agency 


g1o0-g1r Providence Building, Duluth, Minn. 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 





Some New Books. 





Title. 


Crim a 

London and Its Environs 
The New Dictionary of Statistics 

The Suff tte. 

Barbarous Mexico... 

My First Summer in the Sierras...... wapees cate 
A Roman School and a Roman Wedding 
Elementary Algebra........-.-.--.. -Colaw and 
The AGTOMIANE. ..........scccceereeee White and 
She Buildeth Her House 

In Her Own Right. 

Autobiography of Richard Wagner 

New Dictionary ofStatistics 

Books and How to Make the Most of Them.... 
The Ardent American 

Some Problems in Philosophy...... ............ 
Yerxes’ Introduction to Psychology 

The Miller of Old Church 
The Morals of the Children 


7 


Author. 
King 


Publisher. 
American Book Co., 


Price. 
) ate & 


Butler Columbia Univ. Press, “ 
Ferrero G.P.Putnam’s Sons, “e 
Baedecker Charlies Scribner’s Sons ‘‘ 
Webb E. P. Dutton & Co., - 
Pankhurst Sturgis & Walton Co., ‘ 
Turner Chas.H. Kerr & Co., Chicago 
Muir Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Paxson Ginn & Co., és * 
Powers B. F. Johnson Pub. Co , Richmond 
Harper J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 
Comfert “ < ry o 
Scott e oe “a “ 
——— Dodd, Mead & Co., N. ¥. 
Webb F. P. Dutton & Co., “s 
Penniman C.W.Bardeen, Syracuse 
Codman The Century Co., N. Y. 
James Longmans,Green&Co., “ 
Yerkes Henry Holt & Co., 6 
Glasgow Doubleday, Page & Co., “ 
man Mary Wood-Allen Fand Com. “ 


-70 
-60 
1.00 
2.00 
1.80 
7.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 


>| ree 
S| peel & 


| 


ewe 
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less than the salary of a high school 
principal in the said city or town. 

Superintendent Roncovieri secured 
an audience of 2,000 in the leading 
theatre of San Francisco to witness 
the now famous’ moving pictures of 
a successful campaign for a safe and 
gane Fourth as prepared by the 
Sage Foundation. 

There are thirteen cities with 
medical inspection. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles led off in 1907; 
Pasadena and San Jose followed in 
1908; Berkeley, Oakland, Pomona, 
and Santa Clara in 1909, and Ala- 
meda, Fresno, San Diego, Santa 
Ana, and Santa Rosa in 1910. 

SACRAMENTO. Superintendent 
Briewine won a notable triumph 
when the city voted $800,000 for 
new buildings and equipment. 
There will be a $100,000 high school 
and $700,000 will be expended for 
elementary school buildings. This 
will put Sacramento in the fore- 
front of educational progress. 


SAN DIBGO. Salaries have been 
raised one-twelfth except for high 
school teachers. 


CHICO. On June 1, 1911, more 


than 2,000 children of the public 
schools of Chico and hundreds of 
older people gathered on the Bidwell 
playground to pay their tribute to 
Mrs. Annie E. K. Bidwell, who had 
donated a playground to the children 
of the city. The children marched 
to the playground with a brass band 
at their head. The mayor and many 
prominent citizens were present to 
express their appreciation of Mrs. 
Bidwell’s gift. In speaking of how 
she came to give the playground, 
Mrs. Bidwell~ said: “One day Mr. 
Weir, our great national leader in the 
playground movement, came _ . to 
Chico and aroused our enthusiasm 
for a Chico playground, and I heard 
God’s call to me to awake to my op- 
portunity and to do now what I pur- 
posed doing in the future—to give 
now this bit out of my ‘dooryard’ 
for the children now. ‘Wherefore I 
was not disobedient unte the heay- 
enly vision,” and I pray God to give 
each of you, dear friends, a ‘vision’ 
of your privilege and duty to make 
this playground a grand success in 
the highest sense of the word.’— 
Chico BEnterprise. 


HUNTINGTON PARK. This 





MENEELY &CO. were, 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, p ii 


Sec | fie 


Summer Seaston 





Queen's Pniuersity 


KINGSTON, CANADA 
JULY 3rd to AUGUST 1ith 
Latin, French, German, Physics 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Botany 


Cool lake prsoaee, Gene blue sky, low cost of living, 


Excursi 
Rideau Lakes. 





Islands, Bay of Quinta, 
No entrance examinatioa. 


For Calendar address—G. ¥Y. CHOWN, Registrar. 








lovely suburb of Los Angeles, with 
only 3,000 population, has provided 
its high school with a twenty-three- 
acre lot. That is the way they do 
things in some communities. 


_ 


NEW MEXICO. 

SANTA FE. The distinctive fea- 
ture of the Fourth of July celebra- 
tion was an historic pageant to com- 
memorate the re-conquest of Santa 
Fe by Don Diego de Vargas in 1693. 
Descendants of the Spanish settlers 
in the costumes of the seventeenth 
century, the Spanish-American alli- 
ance and the Pueblo Indians of 
Tesuque, Taos, Ildefonso, Santa 
Clara, San Juan and Santo Domingo 
and Cochiti, in war costume, parti- 
cipated. The procession halted be- 
fore a huge wooden cross, erected in 
the plaza, before which Don Diego, 
represented by George W. Armifo, 
read a proclamation in Spanish, In 
the name of King Charles II. of 
Spain. Indian sports and races were 
ineluded in the afternoon program. 
The red and yellow of .Spain were 
intertwined with stars and _ stripes 
throughout the city. 


& 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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government. The 
are attributed to 
this society. Manifestly, it will not 
miss any opportunity which the 
durbar offers. 
END OF THE SHIPPING STRIKE. 
The great shipping strike, which, 
while it failed to attain the interna- 
tional proportions which its projec- 
tors intended, did work § serious 
havoc with the British shipping 
trade and grave inconvenience and 
loss to the British public, has ended 
in very considerable concessions to 
the men. Better pay and relief from 
the increasing competition of Orien- 
tal labor were among the demands 
made, but the main issue involved 
was the recognition of the unions. 
This has been conceded. Also, all of 
the lines have advanced the pay of 
the seamen, though not in all cases 
to the extent demanded. In any dis- 
putes which may arise in the future, 
the terms of the agreement are to be 
interpreted by the board of trade,— 
in other words, by official arbitra- 
tion. 


the English 
crimes mentioned 
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Press Association Outing at Nan- | 
tucket, 


Thirty miles at sea, surrounded by 
the deep, green ocean, with the 
bluest of skies overhead, and cooled 
by breezes that have there a con- 
tinual abiding place, lies Nantucket, 
ancient, sedate, and delightful. One 
can hardly conceive of a more rest- 
ful spot, or a more satisfying one at 
every point of view for a summer's 
vacation than this island of islands. 
With a temperature varying but a 
few points from seventy degrees, 
day in and night out. nothing can be 
more comfortably satisfactory. 

To this retreat the Massachusetts 
Press Association wisely went for a 
few days’ outing, 100 strong. 
The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford railroad conveys the traveler 
through a charming section of the 
state in comfort and safety, and 
makes connection at Woods Hole 
(famed to those of a biological turn 
of mind) with the steamer which 
gives the party a three-hours’ sail to 
Nantucket, making a landing at well- 
known Cottage City (mow Oak 
Bluffs) or Marthas Vineyard.  Ar- 
riving in due season at our destina- 
tion carriages are found in waiting 
for the short drive to the Sea Clif 
inn, to be our three-days’ home, and 
here may it be remarked that for 
comfort, ease, and satisfaction com- 
mend us to this well-known hostelry 
presided over’ so competently by 
Clifford Folger, who with Mrs. Fol- 
ger and his excellent corps of as- 
sistants did so much to render our 
stay thoroughly enjoyable in every 
respect. 

Of our visit may it be said that 
every minute was a pleasure; the 
narrow, crooked streetS, with its 
shops calculated to entice the trav- 
eler and separate him from hard- 
earned editorial dollars; the visit to 
the building of the Nantucket His- 
torical Society filled with relies and 
mementos of past days of this far- 
famed island, enjoyed by the cour- 
tesies of Brother Alexander Star- 
buck, president of the society. The 
drives, the sea bathing, the golf 
links for those who prefer their play 
in the guise of labor; the banquet 
ably presided over by President 
Leavitt, and the speeches by Lien- 
tenant-Governor Frothingham, Sec- 
retary of State Langtry, and other 
luminaries; the carriage trip to 
Sconset with a reception there by 
residents of that charming colony; 
the visit to the wireless station—all 
these and more combined to make 
the outing one of the most delightful 
ever undertaken by the association, 
and caused the parting to be one of 
sincere regret. 


- 





BY AN ALUMNUS. 
Ball—‘What is silence?’ 
Hall—“The college yell of the 


school of experience.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


merece 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


agency will be consulted for the present,” wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted, 
NO OTHER Connecticut, in April, 1911, at the conelusion of a letter writven to ask us to 
recommend a man for superintendent of schools at a salary of not less than $2,000, We recom- 
mended two men, one in Pennsylvania and one in New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was inyited AGENCY visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and to superintend, and the Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the resvit of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2, 
saying ‘‘Wehave elected your Mr. F. E. Fiske of Ghatham to our super- CONSULTED 
intendency.” Itis well tobe a member of an agency which is the only one to be 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


HI W E. TEACHERS’ 
— BRE R AG ER ® 3 











T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mgr: 





+148 ’ introduces to Coll 

MERICAN:: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY sitoon!.3 Sits 
and 7O EIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

srnanness or every epartment of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call op 


add 
is ne Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work, 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building, Denver, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





ith gooa general educatio: ted for depart t work 
PECIALISTS High Pre Seateny and Normal Schools and Col ienee in Foun 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some pret see sye- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pay $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & ©O., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
11 Rhodes Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE KH. SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9 counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon, Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.29°22.2.022"s2zrs'e 


Send for Agency Manual menttoning thts publication. 














HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY: A superior agency for superior 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y¥. 
5 Madison, Wis. 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, spoxese”’ waen. 
rice of one. Our free literature telis what we 
ave done for others. Address either office. 
Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Aseists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo) officials 
Ninth year. Enroliment in two agencies at 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. ¥. 





ENDOWED SCHOOL 


With large resources, in New England, desires 
pupils, bors or girts, for boarding pono 
hs mag country surroundings, excallent 

Tuition low, with allowance towards soholar- 
ships. Address 








We have unequaled facilities for piecing teachers in ; 
every part of the country. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 





WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 Beacon St., Boston 





6 Beacon St. » « «+ Boston, Mass. 
Re SFOS C02O OOOOH) 
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RBANK LECTURES | 


‘Iifustrated with Mr. Burbank’s Own Lantern Slides and Many Unique 
Plant Specimens Direct from his Wonderful Gardens 


By HENRY A. ADRIAN 


Of California 
| “BURBANK AND THE WONDER-WORKERS OF THE PLANT WORLD” 


Has b=sa given more than one hundred times within the year,—before Universities, Colleges, 
Norma! Schools and Chautauqua Assemblies. 

During the past eight months Mr. Adrian has appeared upon the programs of 42 Chautauquas, 
21 Institutes, and delivered 63 popular lectures, in all parts of the West. 


WHAT SOME OF THEM SAY: 
State Superintendents— 


“One of the strongest men we have ever had in Idaho.’’—S. B. CHAMBERLAIN. 

“His striking personality and thorough equipment make hima strong man to have in an institute.”’ 
—EDWARD HYATT, California. 

**His work in our State has been of a high order,’’—J. [. LAHUE, Washington. 

“*1 have heard only good words and highest praise of his work.’’—J. H. ACKERIIAN, Oregon. 


County Superintendents — 


** One of the best we ever had in the State.’’—W. G. HARTRANPFT, Seattle. 

**He is exceedingly popular with our teachers.’’—E, B. WRIGHT, Stockton, Cal. 

“ Again recalled to our joint institute by the unanimous vote of our teachers.’’—E. B. BROWN, 
Lewiston, Idaho. 

**One of the ablest and most pleasing conductors in California.’’-—TIARK KEPPEL, Los Angeles. 

** Called again and again to our institute—with splendid success.’’—-WILLIAM ROSS, Janesville, Wis. 

«* The strongest and most helpful work we have had.’’—LINCOLN SAVAGE, Grants Pass, Oregon. 


Others — 


**A wonderful story, remarkably well told.’’—Senator JONATHAN P. DOLLIVER. 

** You are doing a great work; don’t let anything switch you off on a side-track.’’ LUTHER BUR- 
BANK. 

** He is one of the best institute conductors in our State.’’—Dr. E. C. MOORE of Yale. 

«The great address of the convention.’’—-LOS ANGELES TIES. 











Partial List of Subjects 


General: Professional: 
«*On the Trail Over Waste Places.” ‘‘And the Blind Shall See.” 
«* The Mob and Its faster.” ‘* The Art of Discipline.”’ 
« Wild Animals | Have Known.” (Boys.) ** Waste in School Work.”’ 
«s Courage of the Commonplace.’’ ‘** Paths That Lead Nowhere.” 
«Great Moments.’’ ** Ancestor-i-tis in Education.” 
+‘ Some People I Have let.” ** Putting Him on His [lettle.”’ 
« The Way of the West.” ‘‘Inspiration and Grind.” 
«* Along the King’s Highway in California.” ‘‘Right Beginnings in Reading.” (4) 
«« The Conquest of Disease.” ‘‘ The Conquest of Grammar.”’ (5) 
«« The Toil of To-morrow.” ‘Common Sense in Arithmetic.” (5) 
«« The [Making of [len.”’ ‘* Unprejudiced History.”’ (6) 

“The Nobler Patriotism.” 








Mr. Adrian is coming East next Autumn. Engagements for institute and educational 


lectures in New England may be made through 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION OFFICE, BOSTON 
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